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Ir is singular what a strong hold Christianity has on the 
minds even of those who reject entirely its historical truth 
and dogmatic teaching. Here is a writer who denies that 
there ever lived such a person as Jesus of Nazareth, who 
rejects the miracles and all other facts recorded in the New 
Testament, and yet is fascinated by the very name of 
Christ, and seems not to have a doubt that if he can only 
get for his own views the sanction of primitive Christianity, 
he has established their truth. The author rejects Christ, 
and yet assumes the truth of Christianity, and proceeds from 
beginning to end on the assumption that when any view is 
proved to be a really Christian view, it is proved to be true. 
So hard is it even for an unbeliever to get entirely rid of 
the beliet that Christianity is from God and the true re- 
ligion ! 

We know personally the author of the work before us, 
and we highly esteem him as a man anda gentleman. He 
is, we believe, a man of strict nroral integrity, of great 
purity and tenderness of heart, more than ordinary powers 
of mind, and of studious habits. We believe him a very 
ardent lover of truth, as he understands it, and capable of 
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making great sacrifices for it. How happens it that such a 
man should, at the age of sixty and upward, be still wan- 
dering in the mazes of error, repeating the platitudes of 
Strauss, or seeking to revive the old so-called Hermetic phi- 
losophy, and to substitute it for the religion of Jesus Christ ? 
It is idle to pretend that he is rendered averse from the 
truth by vicious propensities and vicious habits, and almost 
as idle to _ per that he is kept from seeing and embra- 
cing it, by iis pride of intellect, for though doubtless he has 
more or less of that pride, it does not seem to be the gov- 
erning principle of his life. Doubtless he finds a fascina- 
tion in the mystery with which the old Hermetic philoso- 
phers surrounded themselves,—a pleasure in interpreting 
the mystic jargon of the old Alchemists, and an agreeable 
stimulus in the hope of being able one day to-read the rid- 
dle of the Sphynx ; but the mysteries of the Gospel are in- 
finitely greater and grander, the Christian mysticism is in- 
finitely richer and profounder than the Hermesian, and the 
solution of the enigma of life given by our holy faith is far 
clearer and sublimer than that even promised by the old 
Chaldean star-gazers, or the modern Rosicrucians. We 
agree with the author, that those whom, in another work, 
he calls the trae Alchemists were, if you will, Hermetic 
philosophers, and that the philosopher’s stone they were in 
pursuit of is to be understood in a moral, not in a gross ma- 
terial sense; but the secret of compounding that stone does 
not match the secret of the Christian life tanght to every 
Christian child in the Catechism. Their secret was noth- 
ing, as is really conceded in their uniform confession that it 
can never be written, or spoken, or communicated by one 
man to another; and, after all, their speculations end in 
the truism, Be good and do good, and then—you will be 
good and do good. They adicbae teil you what is good, nor 
impart to you the power either to be or todo good. The 
whole class of Hermetic or Alchemic philosophers are ad- 
mirably described by the Apostle St. James, as those who 
say to the cold, the naked, and the hungry, “ Be ye warmed, 
be ye clothed, be ye filled,” while they give not one of the 
things needed. 

The great aim of the author in this work is to get rid of 
the historical Christ, to reject the historical sense of the 
Holy Scriptures, to bring Christianity within the order of 


* nature, and to make it by interpretation coincide with the 


so-called Hermetic philosophy. Now we will not say that 
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he does not believe that the two are coincident ; but we will 
say that he can never prove it. He says the Scriptures are to 
be allegorically interpreted, and he proceeds by allegorizing 
them to make them coincide with his Hermesianism ; but 
what is his authority for asserting that the Scriptures are 
to be interpreted as a collection of allegories, or, if they are 
to be so interpreted, that he has seized their true allegorical 
sense? If the Holy Scriptures contain no truth but the 
Hermesian, are never to be taken in their plain historical 
sense, why does he trouble his head about them; why not 
bring out his Hermetic philosophy independently of them, 
and leave it to stand on its own bottom, if bottom it has? 
It is true, the fathers recognize in the Holy Scriptures a 
moral and a spiritual sense distinct from the historical 
sense, and Origen allegorizes large portions of them; but 
both Origen and the fathers recognize and maintain also 
their plain, literal, and historical sense; and if the author 
relies on them as authority for allegorizing them, he must 
take their authority throughout, accept the literal histor- 
ical sense, and allegorize only in subordination to it, as 
they did. He cannot take the testimony of his own wit- 
nesses when it is in his favor, and reject it when it is 
against him. 

Then, again, how does he prove his Hermesian teaching 
istrne? He cannot as a good logician take it as his guide 
in allegorizing the Scriptures, and then the Scriptures Her- 
metically allegorized to prove it., That would be not only 
to reason in a circle, but in a vicious circle. Will he main- 
tain that his Hermesianism is true philosophy, and attempt 
to demonstrate it from natural reason? But the Hermetic 
philosophy, or the philosophy called after the mythic Her- 
mes, is pantheistic, and pantheism is repudiated by nat- 
ural reason. If there is any thing certain to reason, it is 
that man is from God, but not God. If we know any 
thing, we know that we are contingent and dependent ex- 
istences, and that God is necessary and independent being, 
in whom there is and can be no contingency or depend- 
ency. 

The author rejects the personal or historical Christ, but 
seeks to preserve “ Christ the Spirit.” We understand very 
well his doctrine, for we encountered it years ago with the 
Boston Transcendentalists. But the very authority on 
which he relies for asserting Christ the Spirit, asserts Christ ° 
the man, Christ conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
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Virgin Mary, crucified under Pontius Pilate, who was dead, 
and buried, and the third day rose again from the dead. 
Reject this authority and you know nothing of Jesus Christ 
at all, neither as person nor as spirit; accept it, and you 
must accept him not as spirit only, but as spirit with flesh 
and bones, as a real, historical person. We cannot allow 
you to accept what suits your purpose and reject what mili- 
tates against it. The authority, if good for the existence 
of Christ the Spirit, is good for the existence of Christ the 
person, Christ the incarnate God. 

We will not enter here into any formal argument to 
yrove that our Lord was a real person, and not a myth as 
trauss would have us believe; for that has been amply 

done by both Catholics and Protestants in their refutation 
of the mythical theory as applied to the Gospels. It suffices 
for the present to say that we have in the Church, in her 
doctrines, in her sacraments, in her rites and usages, un- 
deniably extending back to Apostolic times, a living testi- 
mony to the fact that there was such a person as Jesus of 
Nazareth. The Church in her festivals of the Nativity and 
of the Resurrection is an unimpeachable witness to ii, as well 
as in her whole liturgical service, in which she commemo- 
rates his death on the cross. It is impossible to explain the 
origin of the sacrament of the holy Eucharist or the sacri- 
fice of the Mass, without admitting the real existence of the 
historical Christ of the New Testament. The Church is 
here to-day, a real institution, dating from the very time 
he is said to have lived, died, and risen from the dead, and 
her whole constitution, her whole significance is based on 
the reality of the historical facts recorded in the Gospels. 
You cannot explain the fact of her existence if you call 
in question these facts, any more than you can explain an 
effect without admitting a cause. This is enough for us, 
and enough for any man who is competent to inde of the 
matter. 

The author questions these facts on the ground that they 
are improbable, and indeed impossible, since they contra- 
vene the permanent order of nature. He says :— 


“In addition to this, there comes in the philosophical doctrine of 
the permanent order of nature, tending to enforce the same conclu- 
sion ; for, although this doctrine is general, and does not defini- 
tively fix the line between the natural and the miraculous, yet the 
doctrine is sufficiently established among thinking men to make it 
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certain, to a disciplined mind, that the curing of a physically blind 
man by spittle and earth; the actual walking on the water by a 
grown real man; the actual raising of one from the dead, who had 
been dead four days, and whose body stank ; though, I say, the line 
between the possible and the impossible be considered as indefinite 
on the doctrine of order, still such miracles as these must be re- 
garded as impossible, or no relations can be so. If, therefore, we 
accept these miracles as historical realities, we must refuse the idea 
of law altogether, and must admit that there is no truth in the doc- 
trine which affirms an order in the course of nature; and if this can 
be affirmed—that is, if the doctrine of order can be denied—we 
must then deny the possibility of science, in all its branches; and 
this must be extended to logic and reasoning, for these depend upon 
the permanent operation of our faculties, and then there could be 
no further reasoning, or inquiry even into the subject itself under 
consideration, and we must hold our hands and receive every thing 
as equally possible, and must live in an acknowledged anarchy of 
both nature and intellect. In such a case, we should have no rule 
for selecting and preferring, among ancient relations, any one from 
many; we should have, for example, no ground in reason for re- 
jecting the ancient Greek mythology—for this mythology can only 
be rejected by that decision of the reason which excludes it from 
the order of nature, and denies to it a veracious basis in that order, 
as literal truth. Hence, in modern times, that mythology is looked 
upon as poetry, or as philosophy in fiction, and by interpretation a 
great deal of beauty is discovered in it. 

“These considerations will gain force in proportion as we reflect 
—with any tolerable reliance upon our instinctive conceptions and 
apprehensions of the nature of God—upon the impossibility, for ex- 
ample, of realizing, or even imagining, without attempting to under- 
stand it, the story of the supernatural birth. That story, if taken 
literally, stands for us only as a form of words; for no man can 
conceive, or represent to his imagination even, the truth of it, and 
perceive, in any manner, how the infinite and invisible God could 
come out of his infinitude, and give occasion, in a finite sphere of 
action preserving his infinitude, for a local history of his doings and 
sayings. Not thatGod does not appear in all history; but, for the 
very reason that he is in all history, universally, we are obliged to 
say that he is not specifically in any single history. When we say 
that God is everywhere, we introduce a contradiction into our minds 
by affirming that he is, or has been, especially in some local place ; 
for this implies that he is, or was, not in other places. Those who 
deny this, do not seem to perceive how easy it is to speak without 
ideas, that is, without adjusting ideas to their necessary conditions ; 
but words without ideas must necessarily be without sense. 

“But this may be thought a speculative consideration, or a meta- 
physical abstraction, which ought not to be urged, as if any thing of 
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the kind could put a limit upon the power of God. But this, when 
roperly understood, does not assert a limit to the power of God. 
t only shows that there is a limit to our own power of affirmation ; 
it denies to us the privilege of racey ¢ any thing in contradiction 
to the organism of reason which God has given us. In this view, 
to submit to reason is to submit toGod. In this obedience, we do 
not affirm a limitation to God, but we confess a limitation upon our- 
selves. There is no negation inGod; nothing but infinite affirmation. 
If in the imperfection of language, we seem to deny any thing of God, 
we can only mean to deny the possibility of our conception of the 
thing; and this, I say, is simply a confession of the limitations un 
der which we live. But, on the other hand, this is no reason for 
making affirmations, with respect to the Divine Being, which we do 
not understand, or which inclose contradictions; for this is so far 
from a modest confession of weakness or limitation, that it shows 
both ignorance and arrogance. It is the indication of a presump- 
tuous spirit, and is in no sense a mark of piety.” —pp. 26-29. 


It is clear, from the way in which he expresses himself, 
that the author half suspects a fallacy in this reasoning, and 
that he feels that reason cannot, after all, deny the possibility 
of miracles. The facts recorded are impossible in the order 
of nature, or by natural agencies, we grant, and thank the 
author for the admission. Then their existence is a proof 
of a power or agency above nature; and he must prove 
that there is no such power before he can assert miracles 
are impossible, and from their impossibility conclude the 
falsity of the history recording them. He may say, and we 
will say it with him, that they are impossible by any nat- 
ural agency, but not that they are impossible by supernat- 
ural agency, unless he knows the full power of the infinite 
God, which he will not pretend. For aught he or we know 
they are possible, and then the whole question is one of fact 
or of testimony. If the testimony is sufficient, we must be- 
lieve the facts the same as any other class of facts. Hume, 
indeed, contends that no testimony is sufficient to accredit a 
miracle; because it is more in accordance with experience 
that a man should lie than that nature should go out of her 
course, or depart from her permanent order. But the objec- 
tion is founded on a false definition of miracle. Nature 
does not and cannot go out of her course; she does not 
and cannot depart from her permanent order. Nobody 
pretends it, for nobody pretends that nature works the 
miracle. The very notion of miracle is that of a fact pro- 
duced not by nature, but by a power above nature. No 
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man who believes in God at all, can deny the existence of 
such power, and therefore no man who so believes can deny 
the possibility of miracles. If the possibility of a miracle 
cannot be denied, the miraculous fact is provable by testi- 
mony, and the only question is, Is the testimony sufficient ? 
e recognize as fully as the author the order of nature, 

and we recognize, too, its permanence. Miracles do not 
change or interrupt that order, for they presuppose it, and 
belong themselves to an order above it—to the supernat- 
ural order which they reveal and affirm, and which without 
it could not be called supernatural. The difficulty expe- 
rienced arises from conceiving the miracle as pro tanto 
the destruction of the natural order, and therefore from 
conceiving the natural and the supernatural as opposed 
one to the other. But they are no more opposed one 
to the other than are the upper and lower stories of the 
same house. The supernatural order is above the nat- 
ural, but is not placed over against it; it premapenes the 
natural, and though it may operate on the natural, and 
manifest itself through it, it by no means changes or im- 
pairs it. Nature, as nature, remains during and after the 
miracle precisely what it was before; and all the miracle 
does is to introduce and affirm the existence of a supernat- 
ural order. We do not and cannot know by natural 
reason that there actually is a supernatural order; but we 
can and do know by natural reason that there is a power 
above nature; for we know that the production of nature 
has not exhausted the creative energy of its author, since 
that energy is infinite, and therefore inexhaustible. We 
know, then, by natural reason that God, if he chooses, can 
create and reveal a supernatural order of life, and therefore 
that miracles are scantile and consequently provable. The 
whole reasoning of unbelievers and rationalists against mir- 
acles is based on a shallow sophism, and concludes nothing. 
We grant it is impossible for man, if restricted in his 
knowledge to the order of nature, to conceive or imagine 
what the author calls “ the story of the supernatural birth.” 
The mystery of the Incarnation, from first to last, lies out 
of the order of nature, out of the reach of natural reason, 
and is without any analogies in nature. But what is to be 
concluded from that? that it is false? Not at all, but sim- 
ply that it is not and could not have been a human inven- 
tion, conception, or imagination. Man has no faculty by 
which he could have invented or imagined such a mystery. 
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This is what the author himself virtually maintains. Then, 
since the mystery is apprehended and believed, we must 
sonclude that it has been revealed by a superhuman power. 
Then the existence of the mystery in human belief becomes, 
if we duly consider it, a conclusive proof of its truth; for 
none but God could have revealed it, and he could not have 
revealed it if it were not true, since he is Truth itself, and 
can neither deceive nor be deceived. The author is right 
in denying that “God could come out of his infinitude.” 
3ut in the Incarnation, God does not come out of his infin- 
itude, and become in his divine nature ‘finite. The divinity 
remains in its own infinitude, unchanged and unaffected by 
the Incarnation ; for it is the divine that assumes the human, 
not the human that assumes the divine. The “local his- 
tory” is not the local history of the divinity, or God in his 
divine nature, for the divinity has and can have no history ; 
but of God in his human nature. By the Incarnation he 
took human nature up to himself, and made it, without 
changing it, really, truly, substantially his own nature, his 
own Auman nature, as much so as the divine nature itself. 
The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us. Christ the 
incarnate Word is at once perfect God and perfect man. In 
his perfect manhood God may have a local Nekaee, be born, 
grow, and die, the same as any one else. All that may be 
affirmed of man, sin excepted, may be affirmed of him in 
his human nature. God in his divinity is not localized, nor 
is God in his humanity ubiquitous. Keeping in mind the 
distinction of the two natures, the contradictions the author 
conjures up disappear, and reason has nothing to allege 
against this stupendous mystery. 

The author contends that to deny the possibility of mir- 
acles, “is not to limit the power of God, but to place a limit 
on our powers of affirmation.” But he must permit us to 
dispute it. When I say God cannot do this or that, it is pre- 
cisely his power, not mine, that I deny, and precisely my 
power of affirmation that I assert. I assume, not that I am 
unable to affirm that God can, but that I am able to affirm 
that God can not, do this or that. Surely here is no denial of 
my power of affirmation, but its assertion. We agree that we 
“can assert nothing in contradiction to the organism of reason 
which has been given us;” but reason herself teaches that 
God can do any thing but deny, contradict, or annihilate 
himself, as has been often shown in our pages. We are 
subject, no doubt, to the limitations of reason, and therefore 
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we are not able to affirm the impossibility of miracles, for 
reason cannot say a miracle is contrary to the being, or na- 
ture, or power of God. We are able to say, on the con- 
trary, that miracles are possible; but whether God works 
or will work miracles, we can say only on testimony appro- 
priate in the case. 

The author gives us a long account of the Jewish sects, 
especially the Essenes, and maintains that the Gospels 
were produced by persons who were or had been members 
of that Jewish sect. This is possible; but it is, as far as 
we can see, a matter of no moment to him or tous. The 
Essenes were Jews, and in some sense an ascetic or monas- 
tic community under the old covenant. They and the The- 
rapeute were Jewish ascetics, the portion of the Jewish 
people among whom, in our Lord’s time, spiritual life still 
retained some degree of vigor. We should naturally expect 
members of these bodies to have been among the first to 
recognize in our Lord the promised Messiah ; but we have 
no evidence that such was the fact. We should naturally 
expect to find them forming the nucleus of the first C hris- 
tian congregation among the Jews; but there is nothing in 
history that proves that it was so. ’As they, better than the 
Sadducees or the Pharisees, retained the spiritual sense of 
the Jewish Scriptures, there would necessarily be a greater 
similarity of doctrine between them and Christians, than 
between Christians and the other Jewish sects. But whether 
so or not, amounts to nothing; for no Christian pretends 
that his religion originated at the epoch of our Saviour’s 
Incarnation. Our Lord did not come to teach a new relig- 
ion, a religion different from that of the Jewish, but to ful- 
fil the promises made to the fathers, and to do those things 
without which their faith would have been vain, as St. 
Paul teaches in his Epistle to the Hebrews. 

We are aware that several able and learned writers, espec- 
ially in Germany, have endeavored to disprove Christian- 
ity, by showing that much it teaches was held and taught 
by the Gentiles, long before the coming of our Lord. We 
believe it. There never has been, there never could be, but 
one religion in the world. “ Times vary,” says St. Austin, 
“but faith does not var y. As believed the fathers, so be- 
lieve we; only they believed in a Christ to come, and we 
in a Christ who has come.” “ Christianity as Old as the 
World,” said the Englishman Tindal, in the title of a work 
intended to overthrow it; we say also that it is as old as 
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the world, and maintain with St. Thomas, the angel of the 
schools, that there has never been but one revelation, for 
the whole faith was revealed in substance to our first par- 
ents in the garden. The mystery of the Incarnation, on 
which all that is distinctively Christian depends, was re- 
vealed to our first parents, when the Lord God promised 
that the woman or the seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent’s head. Then the great mysteries of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, in which is included the whole Chris- 
tian revelation and all that is necessary to believe necessi- 
tate medii even now, must have been more or less explic- 
itly revealed. Hence the fact that much coincident with 
the Gospel is found in the Jewish and Gentile writings 
prior to the advent of our Lord, militates in no sense against 
the claims of the Christian revelation or of the Catholic 
Church. Suppose you find in the Gospels traces of the doc- 
trines and practices of the Essenes, indicating that their 
authors had been members of the Essenean community, 
what does it prove? It proves nothing against their gen- 
uineness, their authenticity, their inspiration, or their au- 
thority. All you can conelude from it, even if established, 
would be that the Essenes retained prior to their acceptance 
of our Lord as the promised Messiah, in greater or less pu- 
rity, more or less complete, the primitive revelation made 
to our first parents in the garden.* 


* We have purposely passed over in the text the special argument on which 
the author relies, because we have chosen to refute it indirectly by the general 
doctrine we bring out. His argument is, that the Gospels were produced during 
what are commonly called the first three centuries, in the bosom of the Essenean 
community. But the Essenes were Hermetic philosophers, and therefore the 
Gospels are to be interpreted in an Hermesian sense. Christianity is simply the 
old Hermetic philosophy itself, and the blunder of Christians in all subsequent 
centuries has Seon in giving a literal interpretation to the symbolical language of 
the Gospels. Being himself an Hermetic philosopher, and heir to the lore of old 
Hermes Trismegistus, he is able to detect the blunder, and give us a true key to 
the Christian symbolism. But the fact that the Gospels were produced in the 
bosom of the Essenean community nothing indicates, except certain coincidences 
of doctrine, which, conceding them, prove nothing, as we have shown in the text. 
The other assertion, that the Essenes were Hermetic philosophers, rests on cer- 
tain alleged coincidences between their doctrines and those ascribed to Hermes, 
and the assumption that they were a secret society. ‘Fhe coincidences prove 
nothing ; first, because it is impossible to fix the date of the so-called Hermetic 
philosophy, or to prove that in the form we have it, it is older than the Gospels ; 
and second, because the coincidences alleged are not coincidences with any thing 

eculiar to the Hermesians, but with views which they hold in common with others. 

hat the Essenes were a secret society is not proved,and nothing in Philo, Josephus 
or Eusebius indicates. The most that can be said is, that they were a corporation, 
into which new members were admitted only after a longer or shorter probation. 
But, even if they were a secret society, that does not prove that they were Her- 
mesians; for the author will hardly pretend that there never was, is, or can be a 
secret society not composed of Hermetic philosophers. His argument therefore 
will not bear examination, and the general observations in the text suffice to de- 
prive it of all force or pertinency. 
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Christianity, in a general sense, includes the publica- 
tion of the law of nature, and the supernatural revelation 
made to man. By the law of nature is meant simply the 
dictates of natural reason common to all men. It is not 
strange, then, that in so far as relates to the dictates of rea- 
son, we should find the ancient Jews and Gentiles coincid- 
ing with the Christians, for they all do or may draw from 
the same source. The primitive revelation including, in sub- 
stance, the whole supernatural revelation, being made to our 
first parents, therefore to the whole human race, necessarily 
enters, in some form and in some degree, into the primitive 
and universal beliefs of mankind. The dictates of natural 
reason form the basis of natural morality recognized and 
promulgated anew, with supernatural sanctions, by the Gos- 
pel; the primitive supernatural revelation forms the basis 
of all the religions of all ages and nations of the world. In 
the great elements and principal precepts of natural moral- 
ity, In what comes within the appropriate sphere of reason, 
you find the whole world substantially agreed. In regard 
to supernatural revelation, you find wide differences in- 
deed; but you find also a substantial unity underlying the 
various and manifold forms adopted, showing that all the 
various religions of the world have their type in the Chris- 
tian revelation. Eliminate from these religions their anom- 
alies, inconsistencies, and what is repugnant to natural rea- 
son, and supply their defects so as to make them rounded 
and complete realizations of their original type, and you 
have the Christian religion as held and taught to-day by 
the Catholic Church. Over your Greek and Roman poly- 
theism hovers always, more or less distinctly visible, the 
divine unity, and in Indian and Egyptian incarnations are 
indications of the incarnation of the Word, originally prom- 
ised to Adam and Eve before their expulsion from the gar- 
den. Analyze all the superstitions and idolatries of the 
world, however gross, immoral, inhuman, or absurd, and 
you will find that they are only corruptions, perversions, or 
travesties of Christian principles and dogmas, bearing testi- 
mony alike to the unity of the human race, and to the 
unity and universality of the original revelation. We 
cheerfully accept the facts brought out during the last 
sixty or seventy years by German scholars, tending to 
prove the common origin of all religions, though we do not 
accept their inference. They draw wrong conclusions, be- 
cause they start with false premises. They start with the 
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assumption that Christians hold, and must hold, that their 
religion was a revelation made to the world for the first 
time when our Lord is said to have tabernacled in the 
flesh. Protestants may hold this, ard even some Catholics 
in combating the errors of Lamennais and his school, may 
not always be careful to show that Christians do not hold the 
same. Starting with this assumption, these learned writers 
adduce the facts in question as irrefragable evidence against 
the claims of Christianity to be a supernatural revelation. 
But this assumption is unwarranted. and must be, so long 
as the Church asserts the inspiration and authority of the 
Jewish Scriptures. Even our Lord himself, thongh he 
promises to build his Church on Peter, speaks of the 
Church as something already existing. The doctrine of 
the fathers and the theologians is, that the Church is the 
continuation, under other conditions indeed, of the Syna- 
gogue, as the Synagogue was the continuation of the patri- 
archal religion. In a ; restricted sense, the Christian Chureh 
no doubt extends back only to the time of our Lord and 
his Apostles, but in a larger and more general sense it ex- 
tends back to the promise made that the woman, or the 
seed of the woman, should bruise the serpent’s head, and 
embraces all the faithful before as well as since the coming 
of Christ. Adam and Seth, Enoch and Noah, Shem and 
Job, Abraham and Melchisedek, belonged to the Church 
of Christ as well as Peter and John, Jerome and Austin, 
Thomas and Bonaventura, Bossuet and Fénelon. It is so 
we understand the teaching of our Church, and this is con- 
firmed by the Catechism, which tells us the Church is eatho- 
lie, “* because she subsists in all ages, teaches all nations, and 
maintains all truth.” She is catholic or universal, then, i in 
time as well as in space. It is not the doctrine, then, of the 
Catholic Church that the revelation of which she is the de- 
positary, teacher, and interpreter, was a new and original 
revelation, made for the first time after the Incarnation. 
Our Lord came to fulfil the promises, that is, to do the 
things which would perfect the faith of those who had _ be- 
lieved in him before his coming, and also, as he himself 
says, “that we may have grace, and have it more abun- 
dantly.” Many things are more explicitly revealed under 
the new than under the old law; old institutions have 
been abolished and new ‘nstitations founded; but we are 
aware, of no new dogmatic truth, no new moral principle 
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or moral precept that has been added to the primitive rev- 
elation. 

The argument the author seeks to draw against histori- 
cal Christianity from the supposition that the writers of the 
Gospels were Essenes, is then worth nothing. If the fact 
were as he alleges, it would not prove them to be forgeries, 
or not what they profess to be. The author’s arguments 
against the genuineness and authenticity of the Gospels are 
not new, and though very well put, have been shown over 
and over again to be inconclusive. The question he raises 
we have examined on all sides, in all moods of mind, both 
as an unbeliever and as a believer; and we are satistied 
that the evidence of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
four Gospels is far stronger than that in the case of any other 
books that have come down to us from an equally remote 
antiquity. We need not undertake to justify this conclu- 
sion, for it has been done unanswerably by writers of the 
first ability and learning, among both Catholics and Protest- 
ants. The mythical theory of Strauss, which the author 
adopts, is the absurdest of all theories that can be imag- 
ined. The author supposes the books were written and 
the facts invented in order to symbolize, to set forth, or 
rather to conceal doctrines or ideas previously entertained 
chiefly by the Essenes. But he forgets that there is some- 
thing besides doctrines or ideas to be accounted for. There 
are institutions, sacraments, rites, and festivals, external 
positive institutions to be explained, which presuppose and 
are intended to commemorate actual historical facts. These 
do not grow out of ideas, but necessarily out of facts. Deny 
the historical facts they commemorate and they are without 
meaning, and their origin is inexplicable. They are found 
too early, too near the date of the alleged events, to have al- 
lowed time for the myths to have grown up, and to have 
been received as facts. A myth to be received as an histor- 
ical fact, and to have institutions founded on it, and fes- 
tivals established to commemorate it, requires the lapse of 
more than one, two, or three centuries; and the author in 
the present case has not a half a century at his disposal. 
Moreover, the sacrament of the Eucharist we know was in- 
stituted professedly to commemorate an event said to have 
recently happened, and amongst a people who must have 
known whether it commemorated a real fact or only a fact 
invented to symbolize an idea. 

The author relies on the alleged ignorance of the period 
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in which the historical facts are said to have occurred; also 
on the alleged silence of external or profane history. The 
alleged silence of profane historians, if proved, would not 
move us. We have not all the historical works that were 
written during the period, and cannot say that our Lord 
was mentioned by no profane contemporary historian. 
Besides, it appears to have been the policy of profane 
writers to take as little notice as possible of Christ or his 
religion; first, through contempt, and afterward because 
they still, down to the Barbarian conquest, trusted the old 
religion would be restored, and all traces of the new be ob- 
literated. Thus Clandian, a poet and courtier under the 
reign of the orthodox Honorius, in the fifth century, sings 
the praises of the emperor and of the empire, without letting 
slip a single word that indicates that he had ever heard of 
our Lord and his religion, or that he was aware that the 
old idolatry and superstition were not as flourishing as in 
the days of Augustus. But we find the Christians perse- 
ented by Nero, and mentioned by Tacitus and Pliny in the 
first century, to say nothing of the disputed passage in 
Josephus—a passage which has never been proved to our 
satisfaction to be an interpolation. There were already, in 
the first century, imperial edicts against the Christians, and 
neither the earliest Jewish nor Gentile opponents of Chris- 
tianity known to us, dispute the historical facts of the Gos- 
pel, regarded simply as facts. 

It will not do to rely too much on the ignorance of the 
period when the Gospel histories must have been produced, 
for we must remember that it was the Augustan age—the 

olden age of Roman literature. The state of learning and 
intellectual culture among the Jews may in some measure 
be judged of by the works of Philo and Josephus still ex- 
tant, and in the East generally by the subtile and erudite 
character of the early heresies. Our age is hardly able to 
understand the old Gnostic heresy which dates from the 
first century, and our author honestly believes that he is 
enlightening the nineteenth century, by reviving the ex- 
ploded heresies of the second. Whoever has some knowl- 
edge of Roman literature, art, science, and philosophy, from 
Cicero down to the rise of Neoplatonism with Plotinus, 
about the middle of the third century, needs no argument 
to convince him that the age in which the Gospel histories 
were produced was by no means an age remarkable for its 
ignorance, but the most enlightened and highly cultivated 
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age in all Roman history. It was ae 4 the age in 
which flourished the great imperial schools throughout the 
empire, and the last age that could be selected for the pro- 
duction of such a gigantic imposture as Christianity must be, 
if we are to believe our author. 

The New Testament writers themselves, though some of 
them lacked the training of the schools, regarded as the 
author must regard them, as uninspired men, are remark- 
able for their sobriety, good sense, profound and accurate 
knowledge. We tind in them no enthusiasm, no eccentric- 
ity, no exaggeration. Their writings are full of historical 
references; but nobody has yet been able to convict them 
of a single historical error. The subtlest and profoundest 
philosopher can convict them of not the slightest error in 
philosophy or morals. They relate things which transcend 
reason, but not an instance can be found in which they 
come in conflict with any principle of reason or known fact 
of the natural order. Wherever we have the means of 
testing their statements, we find them standing the most 
rigid tests we can apply, both as to the letter and spirit. 
This does not indicate any remarkable degree of ignorance, 
nor writers who are merely constructing myths in an age of 
ignorance and superstition. We hazard nothing in saying 
that the Gospel histories have not a trait in common with the 
mythical histories of Greece and Rome, or India and Egypt; 
and we do not fear to assert that they never could have been 
invented or fabricated by philosophers or anybody else, as 
symbols of ideas or doctrines, or the gradual outgrowth of 
a people seeking to localize or to give form and color to 
their ideas, sentiments, and convictions. They bear on their 
face the stamp of reality, and their existence is inexplicable 
on any other eee than that of their strict historical 
truth. They could have been produced only by men narrat- 
ing events of which they had been eye-witnesses, or by men 
who drew from the relations of eye-witnesses. To suppose 
them to have been fabricated as symbols of ideas, or to be 
simply mythical productions, would be to suppose a more 
stupendous miracle than any recorded in them. 

But, suppose we take the author at his word, what does 
he offer us that we have not already? What do we gain by 
rejecting historical Christianity, and by having it proved 
to us that Christianity at bottom is only the old Hermetic 
“eee and that its true expounders and faithful fol- 
owers are the Alchemists babbling of the philosopher's 
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stone and the elixir of life, and their salt, sulphur, and 
mercury? Grant,if you will, that the old Alchemists were 
not vulgar chemists, seeking the transmutation of metals 
and the production of material gold; grant that they did 
not dabble in the black art, that they were no conjurors, no 
mighty magicians, inspired and aided by Satan; we yet may 
ask, What were they? What do we owe them? What can 
they give us? For what art or science is the world indebt- 
ed to them? What eternal principle, what truth, moral or 
spiritual, had they, or have their modern followers, that we 
have not, either in our natural reason, in the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures, or in the teaching of the Church ? 
Grant that they were, as the author holds, sages and phi- 
losophers ; yet they had, as he himself maintains, no super- 
human wisdom, no superhuman power, and wrapped up in’ 
their mystic jargon and unintelligible cipher, no knowledge 
that transcends the reach of natural reason. Whatever 
their pretended “incommunicable secret,” it was within 
the natural order, and therefore above neither our natural 
strength nor our natural intellect. But as we have all there 
is of nature and reason, they can, however much they may 
have retained of the mystic lore of ancient Egypt and Chal- 
dea, have no order of knowledge or kind ot power we have 
not already without their aid. 

The author, carried away by certain discoveries which he 
thinks he has made, is not, we suspect, fully aware of what 
he does in attempting to prove that the Jewish and Chris- 
tian Scriptures are Hermetic writings, and that Christianity 
rightly understood is nothing but the so-called Hermetic 
philosophy. Suppose the fact to be as he alleges, what con- 
clusion is to be drawn? Simply that, since we have those 
Scriptures, and since Hermesianism is only a system of phi- 
losophy constructed by human reason, we have already the 
Hermesian doctrine, and all that we should have in case 
we rejected historical Christianity. The Hermetic philos- 
ophers can give us nothing which we have not in our own 
reason and Scriptures. They can teach us nothing that we 
do not already know, or which we may not know without 
them, for reason is common to all men, and the same in 
every man. Were we then to listen to him, to follow him, 
we might indeed lose something we have, and something 
of great value, but we could gain no increase of wisdom or 
power, for he has nothing to offer us above our natural 
reason aud strength. His book, then, if good for any thing, 
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is, rightly considered, good for nothing, and proves, if any 
thing, that it was not needed, since we already have all it 
can teach us, if not something more, of which it would de- 
prive us. 

Non-Catholics are slow to learn that we as Catholics 
have all they have or can have, and that all they can do is 
to persuade us to give up something that we have, which they 
have not. They remind us of the old fable of the fox. A 
certain fox had the misfortune to lose his tail by its being 
caught in a trap, whereupon he assembled his brother 
foxes, and made them an eloquent and feeling oration to 
persuade them to cut off their tails as an inconvenient and 
unseemly incumbrance. Our rationalistic friends wish not 
to be singular, and having by their folly or predatory ex- 
peditions lost their tails, they would have us cut off ours, 
so that we may be tailless like them. This is in human na- 
ture, as we see in that story which is told of those poor 
French Icarians who settled for a time in Texas. Their 
grand aim was to realize practically their fundamental 
dogma of equality. It was essential to their scheme that 
all Icarians should be equal. One day their settlement was 
attacked by the Indians, who barbarously scalped two of 
the settlers, and departed. The poor Icarians were struck 
with consternation. Their dogma of equality had been 
savagely violated. The Icarians were no longer equal. 
There was introduced among them the inequality of the 
scalped and the non-scalped. What should bedone? After 
much deliberation and many speeches, it was resolved the 
non-scalped should be scalped, so that the Icarian equality 
should be re-established. We have all the rationalists and 
transcendentalists have or can have. Ourscalps remain on 
our heads where God has placed them, and the rationalists 
and transcendentalists, finding themselves scalped, are try- 
ing to persuade us to tear off our scalps, so that we shall 
have no more than they have. 

Suppose we reject the historical Christ, and fall back on 
Christ the Spirit, we gain nothing, for we already have 
Christ the Spirit, and believe as firmly in Christ the Spirit 
as the author does, or as his Alchemic friends do. The his- 
torical Christ does not deny, conceal, or weaken Christ the 
Spirit, but manifests him to us. In asserting spiritual in- 
fluence he asserts nothing more, but a great deal less than 
we assert; for he asserts the spiritual influence without a real 
spirit that influences. We lose much, but we gain nothing. 

Vou. II.—No. I. 11 
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We wish him to ponder this well ; we wish him to under- 
stand that there is no need of giving up any thing we hold, 
in order to be able to accept any thing not a negation that 
he can offer. The truth in the natural order, which he asserts, 
contradicts nothing we as Catholics hold to be truth. We 
have as much nature with our clothes on, as we should have 
were we to walk the streets in puris naturalibus. 

The author is a rationalist, and like all rationalists, we 
— imagines that in laboring to free us from histori- 
cal Christianity, and to bring all religion down to the nat- 
ural order, he is vindicating reason and restoring us to the 
rights of nature. He, like all rationalists in religion, seems 
to suppose that Christians are in a sort of mental thraldom, 
for he holds, and supposes*Christians hold, that the super- 
natural opposes the natural, and faith suppresses or super- 
sedes reason, and forbids its use. He may be partially 
right as to Calvinists and Jansenists, but he is wholly 
wrong as to Catholics. No Catholic can hold, without 
falling under the censure of his Church, that the supernat- 
ural is hostile to the natural, or that faith denies reason or 
does away with the necessity of its exercise. The author 
must not cite against us an article in the “ official organ” 
of our Most Reverend Archbishop, the 22d of last Decem- 
ber, written against our Review, and copied, without cen- 
sure, into several of our Catholic papers ; for however dis- 
paragingly it may speak of reason in comparison with faith, 
it maintains with us, that “faith is from God, and so is 
reason; and both, coming from the same divine source, 
must necessarily be consistent with each other, whether the 
weakness of our understanding prevents us from appre- 
hending this harmony or not.” ‘This is the doctrine of the 
article, and it is ours. 

All Catholic theologians adopt the maxim, Grace sup- 
poses nature, gratia supponit naturam ; and if grace or 
the supernatural supposes nature, it cannot oppose it. The 
Church herself has fete us no room to doubt what is her 
mind on this point. She has asserted the harmony of faith 
and reason, declared that there is nq dissension between 
them, and vindicated the use of reason, in four articles 
which she required Mr. Bonnetty and his friends to sub- 
scribe, and which we copied into our Review, p. 440, for 
last October. They prove that the author’s assumption, 
with regard to Catholics at least, is unfounded. The Holy 
See in the first of these articles defines that, “although 
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faith is above reason, yet no dissension, no disagreement 
can ever be found between them, since both come from the 
infinite and good God, one and the same immutable foun- 
tain of truth, and lend each other a mutual support. Hist 
Jides supra rationem, tamen nulla dissentio, nullum dis- 
sidium inter tipsas inveniri unguam potest, cum ambe 
ab uno codemque immutabili veritatis fonte, Deo optimo 
maximo, oriantur, atque ita sibi mutuam opem ferant.” 
This asserts explicitly that there is not only no discrepane 

between reason and faith, but that they mutually assist each 
other. The second article shows that the Church neither 
forbids the exercise of reason, nor suffers it to be disparaged 
or denounced as impotent, false, or illusory. ‘ Ratiocina 
tio Det existentiam, anime spiritualitatem, hominis liber 
tatem cum certitudine probare protest. Fides posterior reve- 
latione, proindeque al probandum Dei existentiam contra 
atheum, ad probandum anime rationalis spiritualitatem, 
ac libertatem contra naturalismi, ac fatalismi sectatorem 
allegari convenienter nequit. Reason or reasoning can 
prove with certainty the existence of God, the spirituality 
of the soul, and the free-will of man. Faith is subsequent 
to revelation, and therefore cannot properly be alleged in 
proof of the existence of God against the atheist, or in 
proof of the spirituality and free-will of the rational soul 
against the follower of materialism and fatalism.” Catho- 
lies, then, hold and must hold that reason is to be used, 
and that her light, within her sphere, is a true, certain, not 
a false and illusory light. They must hold her as indis- 
pensable in faith as in science; for these great truths, which 
depend on reason, are the preamble to faith, and must be 
proved before faith itself can be proved. In the third arti- 
cle the Holy See condemns the doctrine of the traditional- 
ists that reason depends on faith. “/@ationis usus fidem 
precedit, et ad eam hominem ope revelationis et gratia 
conducit. The use of reason precedes faith, and by the 
aid of revelation and grace leads man to it.” So far is rea- 
son from being opposed to faith, or from being superseded 
by it, it is itself which by the aid of revelation and grace 
leads to faith; or, in other words, it is by the use of rea- 
sou that, assisted by revelation and grace, we attain to 
faith ; so that faith is an act of reason, or it is reason that 
in faith is the believing subject. We cannot by reason 
without the assistance of revelation and grace attain to 
faith, but still it is reason, or the soul as rational, that 
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does attain to it, and all the revelation and grace in the 
world could not produce faith in an irrational soul. We 
need nothing more to settle the question that, however the 
case may stand with those the Church condemns as here- 
tics, Catholics assert, and can assert, no antagonism be- 
tween faith and reason, and cannot denounce reason as 
useless, impotent, false, or illusory. If Catholicity is to be 
believed, reason is from God, a divine light, and therefore, 
in relation to all it illumines, a true and infallible light. 

If on this point we ever find any thing among Cath- 
olics that seems to favor the notion that grace opposes 
nature, or revelation contradicts, suppresses, or supersedes 
reason, we must ascribe it to ignorance of the real teach- 
ing of the Church, to the misapprehension or misapplica- 
tion of the phraseology of the ascetics, or to the failure to 
distinguish accurately between the natural and the super- 
natural. There are, no doubt, among Catholics, many who 
are uninstructed on some points of Catholic doctrine, per- 
sons whose attainments, capacity, occupations, or state of 
life render them unfit to engage in discussions on faith, 
and who, were they to attempt to reason about it, would 
only involve themselves in doubt and perplexity, unsettle 
their faith, lose their peace of mind, ae perhaps, their 
souls. These a wise pastor will caution against reasoning, 
and bid them hold fast with simplicity and docility to what 
they have been taught. Let their faith suffice them. But 
these may misunderstand the reason of this caution, and 
conclude erroneously that reason is not to be used, or that 
there is some antagonism between faith and reason. The 
motive of the advice is not that reason is not to be trusted, 
but that they to whom it is given have not the requisite 
cultivation, the requisite knowledge or facilities in the use 
of reasoning, to salve by reason the many problems they 
may encounter. 

Others may be led into error on this point by misapply- 
ing the frequent phraseology of our ascetic writers. Ihe 
ascetics, undoubtedly, speak of a warfare, a conflict, a 
struggle between nature and grace, and insist that nature 
must be mortified and evade t but the nature of which 
they speak is the inferior soul, the carnal mind, the flesh, 
which lusteth against the spirit, and too often brings the 
rational soul, reason and free-will, into bondage to sin and 
death. But even this lower nature, the carnal mind, the 
flesh, concupiscentia, though it contains the fomes or seed 
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of sin, is not itself sin. The Holy Council of Trent has de- 
fined that it is not properly sin, but simply inclines to sin, 
ad peccatum inclinat. The mortification or crucifixion de- 
manded is moral, not physical, the denial of its special 
gratification, which introduces disorder into the bosom of 
the individual and of society, and its moral subordination 
to the law of internal harmony, and the ultimate end of 
man. Some of our writers, no doubt, dwell on the impo- 
tence of reason, and, from its weakness and the errors of 
men left to reason alone, deduce an argument in favor of 
revelation and grace; but, though they may neglect certain 
necessary distinctions, they do not mean that reason is im- 
potent, false, or illusory in her own order, but that reason 
alone cannot suffice in the actual state in which we are 
placed to conduct us to that sublime beatitude to which all 
men, through the reminiscences of the original revelation, 
in some sense, aspire. 

The author, then, has no right to proceed on the assump- 
tion that in warring against Christianity as a uae 
religion, and asserting the truths naturally intelligible to 
natural reason, he is vindicating the rights of nature, or 
bringing out any truth denied or not even held by Chris- 
tians themselves. We assert, no doubt, supernatural vir- 
tues; but we also assert and enjoin all the natural virtues. 
It is true, we hold that the simply natural virtues cannot 
merit the supernatural life proffered in the Gospel; but we 
maintain, nevertheless, that they are virtues, and that the 
eternal life cannot be merited or obtained without them. 
For the law that bids us love God with all our heart, bids 
us love our brother also, and if we love not our brother 
whom we have seen, how can we love God whom we have 
not seen? He who fails in the natural, fails, @ fortior?, in 
the supernatural. There is no acceptable religion without 
morality. Reason does and can dictate nothing which 
Christianity does not suppose and include in her own code. 
In so far as rationalists present truth, they present only what 
we already have; in so far as they insist on the moral vir- 
tues dictated by our Maker through natural reason, they 
only insist on what the Church always insists on wit 
greater energy than they do or can, and with supernatural 
sanctions. Let them understand, then, that nature suffers 
no lesion from the supernatural, that reason receives no 
wrong from revelation, and that we under the supernatural 
and under divine revelation have all the reason or nature 
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they have or can have, and consequently that there are no 
rights of reason or of nature for them to assert or vindicate 
against us. All their labor against us, in this direction, is 
labor lost, for at worst we have all they have at best. 

Rationalists and unbelievers generally, as we find them 
in our times, fall into their grave error by taking for the 
Christianity they oppose, the doctrines and a 
which the Church has forma!ly condemned as heretical or 
as erroneous. The authorities on which they rely are, in 
the main, Calvinists and Jansenists, who in the eyes of 
Catholics are condemned heretics. Not an objection which 
we as an unbeliever or as a rationalist ever conceived 
against the doctrine or morality of the Gospel, bears against 
any thing taught or enjoined by the Catholic Church. It 
is to what are called the “doctrines of the Reformation,” 
more especially as refined upon by the Jansenists, that we 
must attribute the rationalism and infidelity of modern 
times. The antagonism of the supernatural to the natural, 
and of supernatural revelation to natural reason, which gives 
birth, by way of reaction, to rationalism and infidelity, is as- 
serted only in Protestant or Jansenistic teaching, and is es- 
sentially repugnant to the belief of Catholics. By the Prot- 
estant doctrine, that man by the fall lost his natural spirit- 
ual functions, and became wholly corrupted in his nature, 
man’s natural light becomes darkness, and we become un- 
able to think a true thought or to perform a deed not sinful, 
till renewed by grace, or even then, for justification in the 
Calvinistic sense is simply forensic, making no change in 
the intrinsic character of the justified. Hence we find 
Luther calling reason all manner of hard names, and the 
Jansenist Pascal seeking in faith the certainty he despairs 
of obtaining from reason. Pascal’s whole argument for 
Christianity is drawn entirely from the weakness and un- 
trustworthiness or the false and deceptive light of reason. 
Wherever Jansenism, Calvinism, or Lutheranism is con- 
founded with Christianity, rationalism, or the rejection of 
the entire supernatural order asserted in the Gospel becomes 
the only resource of men who have the ability and the cour- 
age to think for themselves, as we have seen in Germany, 
Geneva, Holland, France, and our own New England. 
Without Jansenius, St. Cyr, Pascal, Arnauld, Quesnel, we 
should hardly have had a Voltaire, a Diderot, or a D’Alem- 
bert. It is against heresy, not Catholicity, the objections 
of rationalists have force. 
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We do not deny that the Pelagian heresy is rife in the 
modern world, but it is so only as a reaction against Cal- 
vinism and Jansenism ; ; and rationalism is, in fact, to a great 
extent, only an honorable protest of reason and nature 
against the false and exaggerated supernaturalism intro- 
duced, or revived from earlier heretics, by the leading re- 
formers of the sixteenth century. If we would save Chris- 
tianity, and recall those who have gone astray, we must 
sweep away every vestige of Calvinism and Jansenism, rec- 
ognize the legitimacy of nature, and restore reason to the 
rights and the place assigned by the Church. We must re- 
vindicate human nature and human reason, and show that 
there is a real harmony between reason and faith, and be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural, and that the antag- 
onism between them, assumed by all rationalists and unbe- 
lievers, has no existence but in the false interpretation either 
of the one or the other by condemned heretics. Reason is 
worthless out of her own order, we very well know; but in 
her order she is as infallible as we Gatholics believe the 
Church to be in the order of revelation. 

We say not that reason is equally developed in all men; we 
say not that all see equally and fully understand either the 
strength or the weakness of reason. Men may err through 
defective intelligence, and draw erroneous inferences in con- 
sequence of not seeing the whole case, or fully understanding 
their premises. But this we do say, that reason, as far as it 
goes, is never false; that, as far as it sees at all, it sees things 
as they are; that its light, as far as it shines, is a true light, 
and never does or can deceive. It may be feeble, but it is 
never false or deceptive. The world, in so far as it has fol- 
lowed reason, has never gone astray in relation to the nat- 
ural order; and men, in so far as they have adhered to 
reason, have never disagreed among themselves. The dic- 
tamina rationis, or dictates of reason, are, and alw ays have 
been, the same for all men, in all ages s and nations. If we 
find individuals who cannot discern them, the laws of all 
nations treat them as idiotic or insane, and do not hold 
them responsible for their acts. That part of Christianity 
which lies within the order of nature, or the province of nat- 
ural reason, was recognized and held by the world from the 
beginning, ‘and i is the. moral and intellectual sense, the com- 
mon sense, of mankind. With regard to this not even the 
ancient Gentiles fell into any substantial error. Plato and 
Aristotle hold still their place in our schools of philosophy, 
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and the teaching of the Gentiles in natural ethics, forms still 
the basis of the ‘teaching of our own moral theologians. The 
jus gentium of the ancient Greeks and Romans is the foun- 
dation of the laws which are held even now to be binding 
upon all nations. 

We, of course, mean not to deny the gross errors and 
abominable practices of the ancient or modern heathen; but 
we do deny that these errors are the errors of reason, or that 
reason ever approves these practices. They were and are 
seen by reason to be contrary to her own dictates. What 
Calvinist does not see that his Calvinism is unreasonable ? 
or believes he can defend it without maintaining that reason 
is a false and deceptive light not to be trusted? The false 
religions and abominable superstitions of the old heathen 

world w ere never the creations of reason, and were as re- 

ugnant to the reason of their adherents as they are to ours. 
em no more approved of the human sacrifices, the pros- 
titutions, the cruelties, and gross impurities of those super- 
stitions, the Bacchic and Isiac orgies, or the worship of the 
phallus, than it does of the decretum. horribile defended by 
John Calvin in his /nstitutes. We know it from the writ- 
ings of Gentile philosophers and sages themselves, and from 
the arguments used against them by the free and ‘acute rea- 
son of the fathers of the Church. These superstitions all 
grew up out of the perversion and corruption, due not to 
reason, but to ignorance, passion, or lust, aided by Satanic 
influence, of the original supernatural revelation made to 
our first parents, and. were submitted to not as rational con- 
victions, but as commands of the gods. St. Paul, in the 
first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, vindicates re eason, 
and gives us the key to the origin and existence of these 
abominable superstitions. “The wrath of God from heaven,” 
he says, “is revealed upon all impiety and injustice of those 
men who detain the truth of God in injustice; because that 
which is known of God is manifest to them. For God hath 
manifested it to them. For his invisible things from the 
creation of the world are seen, being understood by those 
things which are made; his eternal power also and divinity: 
so that they are inexcusable. Because, when they knew 
God they did not glorify him as God, or give thanks; but 
they became foolish in their thoughts, and their senseless 
heart was darkened; for saying that they were wise they 
became fools. And. they changed the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God into the likeness and image of corruptible 
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man, and of birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things. Wherefore God gave them up to the desires of 
their hearts, unto uncleanness ; shamefully to abuse their 
own bodies.”* 

The Scriptures mean by a “ fool,” not a man destitute of 
knowledge, but one destitute of wisdom, or the true appli- 

cation of what he knows. It is clear from this passage, and 
what follows, that the ancients knew the truth of God, that 
neither their reason nor their knowledge was at fault, 
and therefore, they were inexcusable; for they, through 
self-conceit, pride, passion, sensuality, perverted in practice 
the truth they knew. There is nothing worse than the per- 
version or corruption of that which is ‘good, and revelation 
is sure to be perverted or corrupted if left to be applied by 

rivate judgment and passion. The great evil was in what 
is called the Gentile apostasy, followed and in part produced 
by the dispersion of the human race after the confusion of 
language at Babel, and their division into separate tribes 
and nations. Unity in the supernatural was lost; pride and 
passion became its interpreters ; and Satan, seizing on these 
as his ministers, originated the terrible superstitions of the 
old world, brought reason and will into bondage to the 
flesh, and established his own worship in the place of that 
of God, as in time he will do with those who now follow 
the Protestant apostasy, if they do not return to unity and 
submit to the divinely-assisted guidance of the Holy Cath- 
olic Church; for though they have » reason, they have no 
sure guide in the order of the supernatural. The cause will 
not lie in the insufficiency of reason in her own order, but 
in their attempting to make it serve them in an order which 
it does not and cannot enlighten,—not in the corruption of 
nature, but in their neglect of the means of grace, without 
which they cannot live the life of Christ. 

Here we find a reason why our author, if successful, 
would do the world a most serious injury. We have shown 
him that we have all that is in reason and the natural order, 
and therefore that by reducing Christianity to pure ration- 
alism, he can give us nothing that we have not already in 
as great perfection at least as he has. But we tell him 
now, that by depriving us of what we have that he has not, 
he would deprive us of what is necessary to save the world 
from the abominable superstitions and practices of the hea- 


* Romans, i. 18-24, e¢ seg. 
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then world. He cannot keep the world at the point of pure 
rationalism. All history proves it. There is more in the 
world than rationalism. There is more than simple nature. 
God placed man in the beginning under a pene 
providence, and gave him a supernatural revelation, be- 
cause he would ennoble him, and give him a higher good 
than it is possible for any creature to attain to by his nat- 
ural strength and faculties. He gave him a supernatural 
religion. But this supernatural religion becomes a savor ot 
life unto life to the willing and obedient, and a savor of 
death unto death to the indocile and the disobedient. There 
is no use in quarrelling with this, for the fact is so, and can- 
not be changed by us. 

Now, if we attempt to break from this religion, and to 
suffice for ourselves, we fall away from reason itself, come 
under the dominion of the flesh, and run into all the absurd 
and abominable superstitions of the heathen. The world 
cannot desert the true supernatural and fall back on the 
purely natural, and remain there; it can only desert the 
true supernatural for the false, leave God only for the devil. 
You have, practically, no alternative between Christianity 
and superstition. This is seen even now in our own country. 
They who had gone farthest in infidelity have become spir- 
itists and demon-worshippers. They have not remained with 
rationalism, but have passed on to superstition, and a super- 
stition, which, if not checked, will hardly fail to equal the 
grossest, the most abominable, the most inhuman, and the 
most impure recorded in history. With individuals it has 
already gone nearly as far. The only protection against the 
false is the possession of the true. The only safeguard 
against superstition is true religion, the religion of Christ, 
as infallibly taught by his Church. 

Here is aconsideration that we address to the benevolence, 
the humanity, to the justice of the author. Religion men 
will have, or if not religion, superstition. Let him regard 
that as a “fixed fact.” If we deprive them of Catholicity, 
of the true religion in its purity and integrity, we plunge 
them into superstition, and cover the land anew with hor- 
rors. The author, then, in his undertaking, can do us no 
good, but may do us infinite harm. We tell him we can- 
not live in this bleak and wintry world without clothes. 
We must have something to cover the nakedness of nature. 
Let him ponder this well. It alone should teach him to 
abandon his work of destruction, and to cease to serve 
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Apollyon. We have, of course, other and stronger reasons 
to allege, but this, of itself, is sufficient, and is enough for 
the present. We shall, as we proceed in the discussion to 
which he has invited us, show him that in his warring 
against Christianity as a supernatural religion, he is war- 
ring against the truth, against God himself, as well as 
against the true interests of both man and society. 


Art. Il.— Pape et Empereur. Par J. M. Cayza. Paris: 
Dentu. 1860. 8vo. pp. 32. 


Mr. Cayxa’s weak and silly pamphlet, Pope and Em- 
peror, has made no little noise among non-Catholies, and 
considerable importance has been attached to it on the 
supposition that it was written under imperial inspiration 
to prepare the French mind for a separation of the Church 
in France from communion with Rome, and its erection 
into a schismatic national Church under the Emperor as 
its Supreme Pontiff. -We think this supposition is gratui- 
tous. We find in the pamphlet no mark of the imperial 
mind, and we detect in the policy it recommends no /dée 
Napoléonienne. The Emperor may have been quite willing 
to permit its rene, but its responsibility, we pre- 
sume, rests with the obscure journalist under whose name 
it is sent forth. 

We think none too well of the Emperor’s Catholicity to 
believe him capable of adopting the policy recommended 
by Mr. Cayla, if he regarded it as necessary or useful to his 
own interests or those of his dynasty ; or, at least, of post- 
poning or sacrificing the interests of the Church, without 
any scruple, to what he regards as the interests of the 
state; yet we do not believe him hostile to the Church, 
unless where she is hostile to him ; and we believe him too 
able a politician not to see that he could gain nothing, and 
might lose much by separating from Rome and placing 
himself at the head of aschismatiec Church. He has no 
religious motives, and we can see no political reasons he 
ean have for doing it. France is the most powerful Cath- 
olic nation in the world, and could gain no increase of 
power or consideration by breaking with the Pope, and 
placing herself on the line with other heretical or schis- 
matic states. She has nothing to fear from the politics of 
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Rome, for she is strong enough to defeat any coalition of 
Catholic powers the Pope, if so disposed, could form 
against her. The other Catholic powers, with Austria at 
their head, would not be a match for her, and could defeat 
her arms or her policy only by coalitions with non-Cath- 
olic powers ; and these coalitions could be as easily formed 
against her as a schismatic power, as they could be against 
her as a Catholic power. 

If France were a small or weak state in comparison with 
other Catholic states, and communion with Rome com- 
pelled her to adopt a policy which she regarded as con- 
trary to her own political or social interests, she might 
have a pretext for breaking that communion; but such is 
not the case now, and is not likely to be the case hereafter. 
She has undeniably the leadership among Catholic powers, 
and, though she may force her policy upon them, they 
cannot force theirs upon her. Neither has the Emperor 
any thing to apprehend from the old system of public law 
and Catholic politics sustained by the Sovereign Pontiffs 
in past ages. He has not only emancipated himself, but 
also all Europe from that system. The Treaty of Paris, 
March, 1856, put an end to Christendom, and with it to 
all apprehension from Papal politics. The appeals of the 
Holy Father, backed by nearly all the bishops throughout 
the world, however they may touch Catholic hearts and 
move Catholic sympathies, bring no response from the po- 
litical world. As to exterior politics, the Emperor, then, 
has nothing to gain by schism. France could only lose 
her Catholic prestige among Catholic powers, and_ the 
sympathies of all Catholics throughout the world, without 
acquiring any additional respect from non-Catholic powers. 

n the interior, the Emperor could hardly be more in- 
dependent than he already is. With the Edict of Louis 
XIV. relative to the four articles of the French clergy, in 
1682, which he has revived, and the lois organiques pro- 
mulgated by his uncle along with the Concordat of 1801, 
which he refused, when Dictator, to repeal, he has nearly 
all the substantial power over the Church in France that 
he would have in case he were its acknowledged head. 
He has all the power over the Church in France that the 
old French kings had, and they, Fénelon tells us, “ were’ 
more Popes in France than the Pope himself.” He could 
hardly have more power to subject the Church to his will 
were he to adopt the policy of the pamphlet, while his re- 
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sponsibility would be much increased. It is true, his ap- 
ease of bishops need the confirmation of the Holy 

ather, but, ordinarily, these appointments are confirmed 
as a matter of course, and it is not worth while to throw 
off entirely the Papal power, in order to get now and then 
a favorite appointed. Just now Rome has refused to con- 
firm, as Bishop of the see of Vannes, the Abbé Maret, not 
unknown to our readers; and the Emperor, very possibly, 
is not pleased. But the contest will not be pushed to ex- 
tremes hy cither party, and will end in a compromise, or 
in one or the other party’s giving way. He cannot, on ac- 
count of occasional opposition of this sort to his will, afford 
to break with the Holy See, to isolate himself from the 
whole Catholic world, and to lose that influence, so impor- 
tant to him, which he has exerted and still exerts over the 
Catholics of other countries, especially Catholics in non- 
Catholic states, as the representative of the first Catholic 
power in the world. 

The “ Napoleonic idea” is not to separate France from 
the Catholic world, but to place her at the head-of that 
world, and, through the pressure her chief may bring to 
bear on the Pope, to compel it to follow her lead, and to 
support her policy. The Pope is a necessary element in 
the Napoleonic policy; and to withdraw France from his 
communion would be a political blunder. It would lose 
the Emperor a useful friend, if it did not raise him up a 
dangerous enemy. The elder Napoleon re-established the 
Papal authority in France, because he wanted the Pope as 
an ally, by whose aid he might secure the co-operation of 
Catholics in his policy, and through them and his own 
military and administrative genius, be able to make all 
non-Catholic powers his vassals, and secure to his dynasty 
the empire of the world. He found the Pope indeed less 
tractable than he had hoped, but the blunder of attempt- 
ing to coerce him into support of his — lost him the 
throne of France, and sent him to fret himself to death on 
the barren isle of St. Helena. The present Emperor un- 
derstands tolerably well the blunder of his uncle, and will 
not be likely to repeat it, although he no doubt counts less 
than his uncle did on the aid to be derived from the Pope. 

The policy reeommended by Mr. Cayla is inconsistent 
with what is evidently the policy of the Emperor. The 
Emperor’s policy, we take it, is to favor by turns all the 
parties in France, without giving himself to any one of 
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them. He will give no one party a complete victory over 
another; but, without completely satisfying any one, he 
will labor to make each feel that it has, upon the whole, 
more to hope and less to fear from his government than 
from any other government that could be established in its 
place. ‘When he finds the Church party too strong for 
their enemics, he will restore the equilibrium by favoring 
the anti-Church party ; and when this party becomes too 
strong for his purpose, he will favor again the Church 

arty, and do some act that will gratify ‘his Cathplie sub- 
jects. He seeks to maintain the equilibrium of parties, 
and his command of all, by alternately exciting the fears 
and the hopes of each. Thus, in accordance with the 
wishes of the liberals, he makes war on Austria, permits, 
perhaps encourages Victor Emanuel to rob the Holy 
Father of the greater part of his temporal dominions, and 
to win back the sympathy of Catholics, sends an expe- 
dition into Syria ostensibly to protect their brethren 
against Mahometan ferocity. 

His Italian policy, as long as it was directed chiefly 
against Austrian prepotence in the Peninsula, met gen- 
erally with the approbation of his Catholic as well as of 
his non-Catholic subjects; but when it became directed 
through Sardinia against the temporal dominion of the 
Holy ‘Father, in accordance with the original programme, 
as we understood it from the first, it alarmed the French 
prelates who had hitherto supported him, offended the uni- 
versal Catholic sentiment, and combined against him 
nearly the whole Episcopate of France, backed by all 
that remains of the old Catholic, Bourbon, and Orleans 
parties. He accordingly directs against the bishops, the 
apparent leaders in the movement, ; the stringent measures 
against the press which they had most cordially approved 
when directed against their enemies. He strengthens 
himself against them by gaining over more fully the 
liberals through some slight concessions to liberty.” This 
is his policy ; and, in acordance with this policy, he may 
have encouraged the publication of the pamphlet before us 
to operate on ‘the fears of the French Episcopate, and also 
on Rome, and, through the threat of a schism, to induce 
both to cease their opposition to his policy. Yet we do 
not believe he has the slightest intention of carrying the 
threat into execution. When the pamphlet has effected 
the purpose of inducing Rome to contirm his appoint- 
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ments, and the French bishops to withdraw their oppo- 
sition, it will be forgotten, and the Emperor, by some act 
really serviceable to Catholic interests, will recover the 
confidence of the Church party. 

The Emperor understands, perhaps better than any 
other man in France, the cal French character. He 
knows that, as long as he does not formally break with 
Rome, as long as he does not place the Gallican Church in 
open, avowed schism, he may manage ecclesiastical affairs 
very much as he pleases, without meeting with any serious 
opposition from the French people. Yet the French are, 
after all, tenacious of the name of Catholic, even when 
they have little faith and less practice; and they know 
perfectly well that they would forfeit that name were they 
to cease to be in communion with the Holy See. We do 
not believe the Emperor could safely break with Rome 
and, after the example of the old Revolution, establish a 
new Civil Constitution of the Clergy. His uncle found 
that he could not govern France separated from the centre 
of unity, and one of his first acts on acceding to supreme 
power was to abolish the Civil Constitution of the Clergy 
the Revolution had imposed, and to re-establish com- 
munion with the Holy See. France is more Catholic to- 
day than she was then, and we believe that the attempt to 
create and render permanent a religious schism would cost 
him his throne, and send him to St. Helena to occupy the 
grave he has there purchased of the British government. 

That there is a party in France that thinks with Mr. J. 
M. Cayla we do not doubt; that that party is not without 
influence we have just as little doubt; but the Emperor 
will never suffer it to become predominant if he can help 
it. Yet even that party is in the main opposed to the 
Pope on political rather than on religious grounds ; for it 
is indifferent to all religions rather than actively hostile to 
any. ‘The political reasons which move them are fast dis- 
appearing. That non-Catholic communions should re- 
gard the pamphlet as a sign, does not surprise us; but the 
day for states to secede from the communion of the Holy 
See has gone by, because there no longer exist any power- 
ful political reasons why they should do so, and religious 
or theological reasons have lost their foree. The political 
power of the Holy See is gone ; nations, great or small, are 
no longer bound by ecclesiastical laws, or by fear of the 
political hostility of the Pope ; and they pursue, undeterred 
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by threats or excommunications, the policy that they judge 
best. There is no longer, in fact, any political dependence 
on Rome, and Napoleon III. is as much master in his own 
dominions as in theirs are heretical or schisinatic sover- 
eigns. There is, then, no motive for seceding. They have 
already all the real independence they could have by 
seceding. 

The tendency of the modern world is not in the direction 
the pamphlet suggests. It is not to the concentration of the 
civil and ecclesiastical power in the same hands, whether 
the hands of the Pope or of the Emperor, but to the sepa- 
ration of Church and State—to the emancipation of politics, 
on the one hand, from the control of the spiritual authority, 
and religion from the authority of the state on the other. 
The watchword of the day is not, Unton or Cuurcn anp * 
Srate, but Rerierovs Liserry ; and though, in the minds of 
those who vociferate the words in the loudest tone, religious 
liberty means little else than the liberty of infidelity, and 
of making war on the Church of God, there is a logie in 
the human mind that will ultimately compel it to be 
understood to mean that conscience is free before the 
civil law, and accountable to God alone, that all relig- 
ions not contra bonos mores, or incompatible with the pub- 
lic peace, must be alike free before the state. Some rejoice 
in this tendency ; some deplore it. We hold it to be irre- 
sistible by any human means, and, therefore, cease to war 
against it. The policy is carried out in our own country, 
and we have grown up under it. Finding the Church 
freer here than anywhere else on the globe, we are not dis- 
posed to quarrel with it, and we actually believe Catholic 
interests are better protected and promoted here than they 
would be if the clergy had an orthodox Cesar to bind or 

ag their adversaries, and to do their work for them. We 
eel no hostility to it, and personally like it. All we ask of 
the state is, that it should acknowledge its own incompe- 
tency in spirituals, and recognize and protect our equal 
rights as citizens. If men choose to be Catholics and go to 
heaven, the state must not hinder them; if they choose to 
be infidels, heretics, schismatics, and go to the other place, 
the state must let them go, and leave them to the conse- 
quences of their abuse of their freedom. 

The aim of Mr. Cayla is not religious liberty, but the 
usurpation of the spiritual authority by the chief of the 
state. Thus he says: “ Victoria of England is queen and 
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popess; the King of Prussia is king and pope; the Protes- 
tant sovereigns of the German Bund exercise at once relig- 
ious and political powers; in Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way the kings are popes; Alexander II. of Russia is tzar 
and pontiff; Otho of Bavaria is king and pope at Athens. 
The Sultan of the Turks is emperor and pope. In almost 
all these states the union of the two powers, especially in 
England and Prussia, has favored the development of the 
national instincts and of liberty. . . . What is good 
and useful with others will be good and useful in our dear 
France, that land fruitful in grand and generous ideas.” 
(p. 24.) So let Louis Napoleon be recognized as Emperor 
and Pope, and be for France the supreme head of the 
Church as well as of the state. Let him break with Rome 
after the example of Henry VIII. of England, and unite in 
himself, in their plenitude, both powers. 

Our poor author seems not very fruitful in religious ideas, 
and we have not found in his pamphlet a single moral or 
religious conception. All his thoughts stop this side the 
grave, and are of the earth earthy. He seems utterly un- 
conscious of the religious bearing of the question he raises, 
and, in fact, presents no religious motive for the change he 
proposes. He is evidently a man without religious convic- 
tions, and without religious instruction. He has no concep- 
tion of religion as law, binding alike on the prince and the 
subject, and which no one can deliberately violate with- 
out sin. God with him is without authority, and man 
without accountability. He notes no distinction between 
truth and falsehood, or betwee nright and wrong. The chief 
of the state is his God, and national prosperity his heav- 
en. His mind is singularly empty of all “ grand and gen- 
erous ideas.” All religions are alike to him, the true and 
the false, the good and the bad, and he has the simplicity 
—we can hardly call it the impudence—to hold up Ma- 
hometan Turkey as worthy, dakar her political and relig- 
ious organization, of the imitation of Catholic France. 

It seems never to enter the head of our French pam- 
“phleteer that what he proposes is incompatible with the es- 
sential constitution of the Church, and he seems to suppose 
that Catholics may separate the Church in France from 
the Holy See, unseat the Pope, and put the Emperor in 
his place without ceasing to be Catholics. We have not 
found a word in him that indicates the slightest conscious- 
ness that he is proposing the abolition of the Catholic re- 
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ligion, and the resuscitation of defunct heathenism. If he 
wishes the old Roman Ceesarism, under which Csesar was at 
once Imperator, Pontifex Maximus, and God, why can he 
not say so in so many words, and let his readers know that 
it is Ceesarism, Gentilism as it existed before the conversion 
of Constantine, that he demands, and not the Christian 
religion which combatted and vanquished it? Is it that 
he is ignorant that one cannot be a double-distilled heathen 
like himself, and also at the same time a good ortho- 
dox Catholic? The Cesarism which consists in clothing 
the chief of the state with the two powers in their pleni- 
tude cannot be defended by a follower of Him who is King 
of kings and Lord of lords, and who has made the secular 
subordinate to the spiritual. Under the Christian law the 
two powers are distinct, and whatever authority the spir- 
itual, as the superior, may exercise over the secular, the 
secular has no spiritual power, and can exercise no ecclesi- 
astical functions whatever. So at least the Church teaches, 
as we have learned her teaching; and to deprive the 
Church of her spiritual head, and to give her a layman for 
her supreme governor, is simply to destroy her, by convert- 
ing her from a spiritual to a secular institution. 

Tinie this point of view Mr. Cayla raises no new ques- 
tion. What he proposes is simply that the Emperor 
should force, if force is necessary, French Catholics to be- 
come Protestants, schismatics, or heathens. This is all. If 
they consent to become such, we shall think they are very 
silly, very mad, or very wicked, but we cannot help it. 
They may do so if they choose, as men may lie, steal, com- 
mit murder, but they cannot do so without ceasing to be 
Catholics, without forfeiting their Catholic name, and the 
sympathies of the whole Catholic world. They would cease 
to be catholic, and become a sect. So much we wish Mr. 
Cayla to understand, and those outside the Church not to 
forget. Whether French Catholics, devoted as they are to 
their Emperor, and naturally prone to Ceesarism as many 
of them are, and have lately proved themselves, will con- 
sent willingly to the policy recommended, or by any power 
the Emperor can wield, can, in any considerable numbers, be 
forced to adopt it, is another matter, with regard to which 
we feel quite at our ease. Frenchmen have proved more 
than once, light and frivolous as they may appear, that 
when occasion calls they can be heroes and martyrs. Bet- 
ter not push them too far. They can not only die, but they 
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can erect barricades, and understand very well the art of 
making revolutions. 

We, of course, can waste no time in discussing Mr. Cay- 
la’s policy from a religious or theological point of view; 
but as he professes to be something of a statesman, we 
may consider it for a moment from the point of view of 
statesmanship. The state is not and cannot be the Church, 
but still the Church presupposes it and consecrates it. 
The state is a necessity of natural society, which cannot 
subsist without government of some sort. The true basis 
of the state is justice, and its legitimate end is the common 
good, expressed by the two sacramental words, OrpEr and 
Lrserty. Order without liberty is despotism, and liberty 
without order is license. The destruction of either is fatal 
to the common good, and the legitimate ends of natural 
society. Where the two powers in their plenitude are 
united in the chief of the state, however it may be where 
they are united in the chief of the spiritual society, and the 
prince is at once Emperor and Pope, there may be order in 
the sense of despotism, but there is and can be no liberty. 
There the prince is supreme in both orders—is the living 
law for both body and soul, and the dictum of the Roman 
jurist, guod placuit principi, legis habet vigorem, is theoret- 
ically and practically true. The prince is absolute, and in- 
terprets and applies alike the law of conscience and that of 
civil prudence without appeal. Where the two powers are 
separate, each with its own representative, and in its own 
order independent of the other, civil despotism can be tem- 
pered, and to some extent restrained, by spiritual freedom 
and independence. But where they are both united in 
and represented by Cesar, who is at once Imperator and 
Pontifex Maximus, like the old Roman Cesars under pa- 
ganism, there is no guaranty of freedom; the government 
is an unmitigated despotism; the prince is absolute, and 
the subject is bound not only hand and foot, but soul and 
body, and made both morally and physically a slave. 
The union of the two powers contended for by the author 
is repugnant to the very end of the state, since incompati- 
ble with liberty, essential to the common good. 

Now can Mr. Cayla be so charmed with the imperial 
despotism already existing in his “ dear France,” as to wish 
to extend and intensify it by adding to it the most complete 
and unmitigated spiritual despotism? He approves the 
revolution of 1789, and in the name of that revolution in- 
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vokes the Emperor to assume the Papal authority over the 
Church in his empire. Would he have us believe that this 
twofold despotism, reducing both body and soul to slavery, 
is the last word of that revolution, and yet expect us to ap- 
prove it? Is that ag sage what he as a patriot and a 
statesman desires for his beautiful country! How long 
does he think France would remain the “land fruitful in 
grand and generous ideas,” if his policy were to prevail ? 
“ When the gods reduce a man to slavery,” say the ancients, 
“they take away half of his manhood.” Mr. Cayla would 
go farther and take or the other half also. Even our 
American slaveholders claim, in theory at least, a right 
only to the bodily services of their slaves, but he would 
give to the nephew what his uncle had not, dominion over 
the very souls of his subjects. He would make the Em- 
peror, as the Grand Turk, the only free man in his empire, 
and he thinks it a grand and generous idea to reduce all 
Frenchmen to abject slavery in both soul and body, and 
that in doing so he is making provision for the growth of 
“ orand and generous ideas.” ‘Grand and generous ideas,” 
en there are only timid, heartless, crouching slaves ; 
where there are no men, no generosi/ Is the man mad? 
Is he besotted? Does he think because he has lost his 
senses, if he ever had any to lose, that all Frenchmen have 
lost theirs? Is the old Gallic fire extinct, is the old Ten- 
tonic sense of individual independence dead, in French 
bosoms? Does he believe his countrymen the emasculated 
and abject slaves of the Bas-Empire, that he dares insult 
them with so base a proposition ? 

If Mr. Cayla had learned even the first rudiments of 
statesmanship, he would understand that the true states- 
man studies to distribute, not to centralize the powers of 
government. The first grand division is that between the 
spiritual and the temporal, or Church and state. This di- 
vision is made under the New Law by God himself, by 
giving to the Church her own organization independent of 
that of civil society, and rendering her a complete kingdom 
or commonwealth in herself. This division of Church and 
state is not enough to secure full and adequate civil and 

olitical freedom, but it is one of its principal conditions. 

here the Church is independent of the state, and the 
clergy hold from an authority independent of the civil, 
there is a moral and spiritual power ever present that 
maintains the interior freedom and moral independence ot 
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the subject, and that serves to mitigate the despotism of 
the political sovereign. Owing to this independence of 
the Ghurch the bishops and clergy in France are able to 
offer some resistance to the imperial despotism, and to keep 
alive in the hearts of Frenchmen the memory of freedom. 
Reduce the bishops and clergy to servitude, make them 
dependent on the Emperor as their spiritual superior, and 
there would be in France no power, body, or corporation 
resting on a basis of its own, and capable of making a 
stand for any sort of liberty. The Church would cease to 
represent the rights and authority of the spiritual order, 
and become only a part of the machinery of administra- 
tion, an instrument of the imperial despotism. Grant that 
the Church in France, holding from the Pope, and to a cer- 
tain extent independent of the state, is capable of offering 
resistance to the policy of the Emperor; grant, what we 
by no means concede, that the prelates as a matter of fact 
offer an inopportune or unjustifiable opposition, still a wise 
statesman will not seek to lessen far less to destroy their in- 
dependence or to prevent the possibility of opposition, for 
the time may come when that independence and power 
of opposition may be as necessary to protect the sovereign 
against his subjects as it is now to protect the subject from 
the excesses of power—to protect order as it is now to pro- 
tect liberty. 

The evil of the political and civil organization of France, 
as admitted by her wisest and ablest statesmen, is in the 
centralization of power, and the absence of independent 
political powers or bodies in the state, subordinate to the 
central power indeed, but not created by it, or holding from 
it. The imminent danger of a dissolution of our Federal 
Union at the moment we are writing, cannot make us deny 
that the sovereignty of the Union is derived from the States, 
or wish to convert the States into prefectures holding from 
the Federal Union. The exaggeration or abuse of States’ 
Rights threatens the Union to-day, but those rights may be 
necessary to-morrow to protect the States and through 
them liberty from the despotism of the Union. In no pos- 
sible civil constitution can you secure great advantages 
without greater or less corresponding evils, and no man is 
less worthy of being called a statesman than he who hopes 
so to constitute the state as to exclude the possibility of 
evil. In France there is a complete centralization of power. 
The departmental and communal governments, if govern- 
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ments they may be called, do nothing to decentralize it, for 
they derive from the central power, depend on it, and are 
only conveniences for local administration. They stand 
on no bottom of their own. The French noblesse once had 
a political existence, but they are now a merely titular 
nobility, without political functions or significance. There 
are no corporations, institutions, or public bodies in France 
that have any political rights of their own, or whose con- 
sent is necessary to the legality of any measure the Em- 
peror may choose to adopt. We will not pretend to say 
what the Senate and Legislative Body may in time become, 
but at present they have no real political power, and can 
impose no real restraint on the imperial will. They are 
in reality only instruments of administration, and present 
only a mockery of representative government. The whole 
power of the state is in the hands of the Emperor. Now 
add to his powers as chief of the state the supreme ec- 
clesiastical power in its plenitude, as Mr. Cayla proposes, 
and tell us what liberty is left either to the nation or to the 
individual ¢ The Emperor could say then, not only /’état 
eest moi, but also, ? Eglise c’est mot. He would then be 
himself emancipated from all control, civil and moral, and 
the French people would be absolutely subjected to him in 
both spirituals and temporals. 

The liberty of the press is null in France. Discussion 
and publicity are tolerated only so far as pleases his Impe- 
rial Majesty, and the means of bringing the intelligence 
and moral force of the nation to bear in favor of liberty or 
wise and just government can even now hardly be found, 
and woabd be wholly annihilated were the Emperor able to 
silence the bishops, or to bring them wholly within his 
— If he could fill the sees at will with creatures of 
1is own, and suspend or depose any prelate who showed 
any independence, or who dared give utterance to unpala- 
table truths, or expression to unwelcome sentiments, there 
would and could be no free voice in the empire besides 
that of the Emperor. Intelligence would soon grow feebler 
and feebler, the mind would stagnate, literature would lose 
its originality, freshness, and vigor, moral sentiments would 
languish, and the whole tone of society would become low 
and servile. Men would disappear, for they would find no 
exercise for their manhood, ona the Emperor would soon 
find himself the only man in his empire, and having no 
men to command, no men to reign over, would himself 
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soon cease to be aman. Is such a state of things what the 
author would bring about in his chere France ? 

There are no bitterer enemies of the temporal government 
of the Pope than the class of persons represented by the 
author. N othing shocks them more than to find priests 
exercising political powers ; but they see nothing improper 
in politicians exercising sacerdotal powers. When it is a 
question of the union of the two powers in the chief of the 
Church, they are indignant, remind the clergy that their 
‘kingdom is not of this world,” and clamor for a separation of 
Church and state ; but when it is a question of the union of 
the two powers in the chief of the state, they change their 
tune; they think the union then very reasonable, very 
just, and adapted to a nation prolific in “ grand and gen- 
erous ideas.” Then they demand not the separation of 
Church and state, but their union. They cannot endure 
that the Holy Father should have a house of his own, and 
the temporal government of a small state in Italy with 
about three millions of subjects; but they would be 
charmed to see the autocrat of the most powerful state in 
Europe joining to his power as temporal prince the spiritual 
supremacy over thirty-six millions of consciences. Now it 
strikes us that it is wiser, if the two powers must be united 
in one person, to unite them in the person of the Supreme 
Pontiff than in the person of the Emperor, for we would 
rather fall under the political authority of priests than un- 
der the ecclesiastical authority of politicians. Priests may 
sometimes blunder in politics, but statesmen never do other- 
wise than blunder in spirituals, and as spirituals are much 
the more important, blunders in them are much more hurt- 
ful than blunders in secular matters. 

We have here no occasion to discuss the propriety of 
merging the state in the Church, or aggregating the powers 
of the state to those of the priesthood, for we said all that is 
necessary to be said on that point in the article on Separation 
of Church and State in our fast Review. The separation of 
the two powers does not mean in our mind the aggregation 
of the powers of the Church to those of the state, or those 
of the state to those of the Church. In the ordinary sense 
in which the word is taken, we defend not a theocracy, or 
the placing of the temporal government in the hands of the 
priesthood, but we see not what could be gained by placing 
the government of the Church in the hands of statesmen 
and laymen. Mr. Cayla and his friends would cry ont 
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against us with all the force of their lungs if we should pro- 
pose to merge the state in the Church, and make the Sover- 
eign Pontiff supreme in temporals as well as in spirituals ; 
but are we expected to receive with more favor their prop- 
osition to merge the Church in the state, and make the Em- 
peror supreme in spirituals as well as in temporals? Can 
they not see that their proposition involves the union of the 
two powers as much as does that which they oppose? Do 
they not see that if in theocracy they lose man, in their 
statocracy they lose God? if in the former there is a pan- 
theistic tendency, in the latter there is an atheistic tend- 
ency? Is atheism any better than pantheism? If the 
Pope would make but a poor Emperor, is it certain that 
the Emperor would make a good Pope? Is it certain that 
the administration of civil government in subordination to 
a and eternal interests would be a greater evil than 
the administration of the spiritual government in subordi- 
nation to purely local and temporary interests ? 

The diftienlty with these men is that they are political 
atheists, and believe in nospiritual order. They regard the 
Church as being in reality no more spiritual than the state. 
They see in man nothing but the human animal, and in the 
universe no order but the political. They exclude from 
their universe the whole order represented by the Church, 
that is to say, the whole moral order as distinguished from 
the physical and material. They attempt to found the state 
without any recognition of moral and religious ideas, on 
material interests alone. They eliminate the soul, the 
spirit, the heart, the nobler part of man, on which alone 
depend all that is great, grand, noble, heroic, or touching 
in human society or human character, and then labor to 
establish and maintain government by mere brute force. 
Reducing men to brutes, they would govern them as brutes. 
And this is what they call the progress of civilization! The 
state proceeding independently of moral and religious ideas 
and principles is a mere physical machine, and its force is 
mere brute force. The installation of the chief of the state 
as Supreme Pontiff is not the elevation of the state to the 
moral and religious order, but is the suppression of that 
order, or its depression to a level with the material order, 
which amounts to the same thing. It would be the mate- 
rialization of religion, and the substitution of physical force 
for moral right. 

Now we tell Mr. Cayla and his friends that the sup- 
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pression or subordination of the moral and religious order, 
or the reduction of man to the mere human animal, puts 
a people out of the condition of being well governed, 
or of sustaining a government that can permanently ad- 
vance or even protect purely material interests themselves. 
The Emperor of the i rench is trying the experiment, but 
when the moral force of the French nation accumulated 
before his accession to power is spent, he will find himself 
face to face with a nation of brutes, or with an infuriated 
mob, and hisempire gone. The whole history of the mod- 
ern world proves, as does the whole history of the ancient 
Gentile world, that the attempt to maintain society with 
mere human animals can never be successful. Even the 
Gentiles had to bring in the gods, and in the absence of re- 
ligion resort to superstition. The state itself must be 
founded on moral ideas, or else it has and can have no real, 
solid, or permanent basis, for Plato proved to you centuries 
ago, that all reality is in ideas, and that what is not ideal is 
mutable and transitory. It is, then, an essential requisite 
of a well-ordered state that it should recognize and respect 
the freedom and independence of the ideal order, and not 
attempt to subject to itself the spiritual, the universal, the 
unchangeable, and the eternal—the only real. 

For us Catholies this ideal, spiritual, or moral and relig- 
ious order, on which all that is permanent, good, or really 
useful in society or the state depends, is represented by the 
Church whose supreme governor is called the Pope. To 
aggregate the functions of the Pope to those of the Emperor 
or chief of the state is to bring this whole order into sub- 
jection to the material. It leaves in the breasts of the sub- 
jects of the government only two motives to which it can 
appeal for support, namely, interest and fear. Where these 
are the only motives that can be appealed to, or that can 
have scope for their activity, all the noble sentiments of the 
heart, tenderness, devotedness, loyalty, heroism, disinterest- 
edness, all that goes to make up the nobility of man, the 
grandeur and charm of human society would be enfeebled 
and gradually suppressed, and the nation would become a 
nation of cold-hearted, cruel, and selfish cowards. The 
whole mind and soul, the whole activity of the people 
would be absorbed in worldly pursuits, and nothing would 
be esteemed that does not directly or indirectly contribute 
to material development and prosperity. We see it all 
through the modern world. The sense of morality is weak- 
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ened, and well nigh extinct, honor or honesty is forgotten, 
loyalty is despised, treason ceases to be a crime, and there 
is not public virtue or — spirit enough left to carry on 
a free government. The only possible remedy is in eman- 
cipating the moral order from the control of the state, of 
leaving the Church free and independent to rehabilitate 
moral ideas, to develop and strengthen the nobler and 
more disinterested sentiments of the human heart, to free 
men’s souls from their slavery to things of time and sense, 
and to infuse into them moral courage, and render them 
capable of wedding themselves for life or for death to 
truth, to right, to grew Self-interest or fear can never 
= this moral heroism, and without it you can never 
1ave a well-ordered state, that is, a state in which order 
and liberty are united. This moral heroism is impossible 
in a state whe-z the moral order is excluded, or the spirit- 
ual is subjected to the temporal. The policy Mr. Cayla 
recommends would then be no less fatal to the state than to 
the Church. 

The instances Mr. Cayla assigns in proof of the secular 
wisdom of his policy do not, when carefully examined, 
prove any thing to his purpose. That England has devel- 
oped her national instincts, whatever that may mean, and 
under some relations preserved or advanced liberty in spite 
of her separation from Rome and the subjection of her 
Church to the royal supremacy, we do not deny; but that 
her schismatic and royal policy has served the cause of 
liberty or of national prosperity we cannot admit. The 
first effect of that policy was to destroy the old English free- 
dom, to reduce to zero the independence of Parliament, and 
to render the monarch absolute. It is idle to talk of the 
liberty of Englishmen from the death of Cardinal Wolsey 
to the summoning of the Long Parliament under Charles L, 
except their liberty to war against Catholicity and to perse- 
cute Catholics. The freedom which Englishmen now boast 
of enjoying, consists in part of the recovery of the liberty 
possessed by the nation before the schism, and in part of 
conquests made since the Great Rebellion in the seven- 
teenth century, and is due to the memory of the past and 
to the fact that a very considerable portion of the English 
people never did submit, and never by all the power of the 
state could be made to submit, to the royal supremacy 
in matters of religion. The old Puritans had no objection 
to using the state to impose their religion on those who 
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would not willingly accept it, but they no more than Cath- 
olics admitted the right of the state to judge of religion. 
The state, they held, was bound to obey the word of God 
as expounded by godly ministers, and to protect and enforce 
only the religion enjoined by what they called the Church. 
The English Puritans, aided by the Scotch who rejected 
Episcopacy and held the king bound to obey the Kirk in- 
stead of governing it, were able to overthrow the royal su- 
premacy in both Church and state, which has never in 
religion been practically re-established for more than a 
small fraction of the people subject to the British crown. 
England owes her present liberty to the Puritans and other 
dissenters, and to the fact that the Scotch are for the most 
part Presbyterians, and the great body of the Irish are Cath- 
olies. Victoria may be the head of the Anglican Church, 
but that Church is the Church of only a small minority of 
those who cheerfully acknowledge and affectionately sub- 
mit to her as queen. 

Prussia has extended her territory by war and conquest, 
but her progress toward political liberty has been just in 
proportion to the relaxation of her king in his control of ee- 
clesiastical matters, and to the increase of the number of his 
subjects who refuse to recognize his popedom. One third of 
the population of Prussia are Catholics who do not own him 
for pope; add to these the old Lutherans who stand out 
against his new-fangled Evangelical Church, and those who 
recognize no Church, no religion of any sort, and you will 
find that he is pope for only the smaller number of his sub- 
jects. The solidity of Russian progress may be questioned, 
for like nearly all modern states she is eaten up with cor- 
ruption. But be this as it may, Russia certainly owes noth- 
ing to the usurpation of papal functions by her Emperor. 
Had she remained in communion with the Holy See she 
would long ago, we can hardly doubt, have fulfilled her 
mission of driving out the Turks, restoring the Christian 
East, and making Constantinople the capital of her empire. 
The most formidable dangers Russia has to apprehend arise 
“nase from the subjection of the Church to the state by 

van the Terrible, and the assumption of the papacy by 
Peter the Great. The nation then lost its liberties, tzarism 
became established, and the religious innovations introduced 
by the synod of St. Petersburg acting under the authority 
of the Emperor have created a formidable schism in the 
bosom of the empire. The whole Church groans in its bond- 
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age and sighs for deliverance. The old Russian party 
which reject the imperial innovations threaten to make 
common cause with the revolutionary party, much stronger 
than is commonly supposed, and if they do, the Russian 
Emperor and the Russian Pope may experience the fate of 
Louis XVI. of France. As to Turkey, “the sick man,” we 
need not enlarge. Neither the internal nor external condi- 
tion of that empire says much in favor of the union of the 
two powers in the chief of the state. It may, however, be 
taken as a fair example of what France in a couple of gen- 
erations would become, were the Emperor mad enough to 
adopt the policy recommended by our author. 

Poor Mr. Cayla is as unsuccessful as a historian as he is 
as a statesman. He supposes the Frank monarchs created 
the Papacy by creating the Bishop of Rome a temporal 
prince, and investing him as their vassal with the govern- 
ment of the States of the Church. The Papacy, therefore, 
grows out of the temporal prencipeniy and the Bishop of 
Rome is Pope because he is king, not a king because he is 
Pope. The author could not have made a greater blunder 
if he had had a schismatic Anglican divine for his teacher. 
As to the precise date of the origin of the temporal sover- 
eignty, or the precise causes which made the Pope a sover- 
eign prince, we shall say nothing now. It is enough to say 
that the Pope never was a subject of any temporal prince, 
and never can be. He represents him who is King of 
kings and Lord of lords. He is above all earthly monarchs 
by the law of Christ, and if he ever submits to a temporal 
sovereign even in temporals, it is as our Lord himself paid 
tribute to Cesar, for the sake of peace, and to avoid scan- 
dal. The status of prince belongs to him by right of his 
office as Vicar of Christ, for by that office he is declared 
independent, and clothed with plenary authority to govern 
all men and nations in all things relating to salvation. He 
never was the subject of the Roman Emperor, much less 
the vassal of the Frank monarchs. It was the Pope that 
made Pepin le Bref King of the Franks, not Pepin that 
made the Bishop of Rome Pope. It was not rhe tet heie 
that made St. Leo IIL. Pope, but St. Leo. III. that conferred 
on Charlemagne the imperial dignity, and made him his 
coadjutor in the Aevsisiis: wae thon. get of the Roman States. 
The Papacy existed and was acknowledged by Catholics 
throughout the world, to say the least, long before the ac- 
cession of the Carlovingians to the Frank monarchy. 
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The Papacy never depended on the temporal sovereignty, 
and would exist if the temporal sovereignty were lost. The 
Bishop of Rome was not made Pope by acquiring the tem- 
ray principality, but that principality was acquired by 
1im, or conferred on him, because he was already Pope, 
that he might be independent in his spiritual government 
of the Universal Church. Even the temporal power, if such 
yvu insist upon calling it, which the Pope so long exercised 
as the chief of the political as well as of the religious world, 
did not depend on his temporal sovereignty, nor was it sus- 
tained by that sovereignty. He was the arbitrator between 
sovereign and sovereign, and sovereigns and their subjects, 
not because he was sovereign of the Roman States, but be- 
cause he was the Father of Christendom, the supreme repre- 
sentative of God on the earth. Deprive him of his temporal 
dominion, you would do a great wrong to the Holy See, 
but you would not deprive him of one particle of his legit- 
imate authority as Pope. They who imagine that the loss 
of the temporal principality would involve the destruction 
of the Papacy, and put an end to the Catholic Church, 
reckon without their host. In the providence of God the 


Pope has become a temporal prince; in the providence of 
God he may cease to be a temporal prince; but he will re- 


main what he has been from St. Peter down to Pius IX., 
now gloriously reigning, the Vicar of Jesus Christ, the Vice- 
a of God on earth. The temporal principality gives 

im no ecclesiastical power or right. As Pope he is all 
without it, that he is with it. The deprivin him of it re- 
leases the Catholic from no obligation to be in communion 
with him, or to obey him as the chief of his religion. 

But though the loss of his temporal dominion would not 
in the least affect the spiritual authority of the Pontiff, who 
in the Catacombs as in the Vatican or the Quirinal would 
be equally the Vicar of Jesus Christ and the Vicegerent of 
God, yet it might have a disastrous effect on his freedom 
and independence in its exercise ; and for this reason Cath- 
olics defend it, and the enemies of the Papacy make war 
against it. What effect it would have in this respect, we 
will not stop to inquire, for that would lead us into a dis- 
cussion foreign to our present purpose. [But his entire 
freedom and independence in the exercise of his spiritual 
sovereignty is the divine right of the Holy Father, and es- 
sential to the well-being of the Church. The Church is not 
simply Presbyterian, or Episcopal, but Apostolic, that is 
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continues the Apostolic power in Peter’s successor. The 
suppression of the Papal authority would be the suppres- 
sion of the Church herself, or her perversion from the 
Church into asect, even though her rites and dogmas should 
remain unchanged. There may be differences of opinion 
among Catholics as to the best practical means of securing 
in the present state of things the Papal independence, but 
there can be none as to that independence itself, or as to 
the duty of Catholics to maintain it at all hazards. Never 
was that independence more seriously threatened than now, 
since the conversion of the Roman empire. Never was the 
duty of defending it more urgent, and never was it more 
necessary that all loyal Catholics should be on the alert to 
discover and defeat the machinations of the politicians. 

Mr. Cayla shows us very clearly, if the same thing were 
not otherwise shown, that it is idle for Catholics to rely for 
the freedom and independence of the Church on political 
power constituted as it now is in France and most other 
continental states. He says to us, contrary to his inten- 
tion, “ put not your trust in princes.” We do not believe 
the Emperor of the French is in his intentions toward the 
Church below the average of Catholic sovereigns, and we 
are far from believing him disposed. to adopt the extreme 
policy Mr. Cayla recommends, but his antecedents, his 
declarations, his present conduct, all go to prove that he 
means to be master in his own empire, to subject the clergy 
to his will, and compel the Pope to submit to his policy. 
Having defeated Austria who had so long domineered 
over the Holy Father and subjected the clergy to her po- 
lice, he is now determined to put France in her place. 
Without creating or approving a formal schism, he will yet 
exert all his power, if necessary, to prevent the Pope at 
Rome, or the bishops and clergy in France, from offering 
any serious opposition to his secular policy. 

This is no more than should have been expected from the 
first. We know nothing more idle than to look for an or- 
thodox Cesar who will stand by the Holy Father and 
maintain the freedom and independence of the Church. 
Such a Ceesar has never been known. Cesar may have 
religious sensibility, he may even understand the necessity 
of religion to uphold his power and to keep his subjects 
loyal and submissive ; but he can never wish the freedom 
and independence of the Church in his dominions ; for if 
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free and independent she divides power with him, and he 
would have no division of power. He would reign supreme 
and alone, a God on earth. He can tolerate no brother 
near the throne, and suffer, if he can help it, the Church to 
exist no farther than he can use her in the interests of his 
government. This lies in the very nature of Cesarism, 
whether called Christian or pagan. Ceesar never can be 
the supporter of the freedom and independence of the Su- 
preme Pontiff, for that means the freedom and independence 
of the Church. He never does willingly and never can sus- 
tain the Pope any farther than he can use him. Hence the 
fearful struggles in the Middle Ages between the Pope and 
the Emperor. The Pope would maintain the freedom and 
independence of the Church as a spiritual kingdom com- 
plete in herself; the Emperor would have no constituted 
power or body in his empire that was independent of his 
authority, and which he could not control. The Pope 
would maintain the Church independent; the Emperor 
would subject her to the political authority. Hence the 
struggle. Ilence the inveterate hostility in all ages of the 
Cesarists to the Papacy. 

We can see no way of guarantying the freedom and in- 
dependence of the Supreme Pontiff, and theretore the free- 
dom and independence of the Church in each state so long 
as Cesarism is suffered to stand. The fault is not in the 
man; it is in the system ; and we can never expect Caesar 
and Peter to live in peace together. There is no human 
security for religious freedom, but in making war to the 
knife on Ceesarism, in whatever form or guise it may show 
itself. We cannot rely on concordats, for Czesar will either 
not keep his word and execute them, or he will struggle to 
pervert them to instruments of tyranny in regard to his 
subjects. The parties are not equal; the one is armed, the 
other is unarmed. The one wields the physical or of 
the state, the other wields only the power of faith, which 
in our days is weak. Spiritual censures are despised, and 
the Popes can no longer combine a political force sufficient 
to compel the perjured prince to keep his engagements. 
We can succeed only by limiting the power of govern- 
ment, by establishing a free government, which guaranties 
the political equality of the citizens, and secures in the gen- 
eral freedom of the citizen the freedom of religion, as is 
done in our own country. This we believe is the only 
practicable way of attaining adequate guaranties for the 
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freedom and independence of the Church. We must labor 
so to constitute the state that every man shall have recog- 
nized by the constitution, as one of the inherent and inde- 
feasible rights of the citizen, the right to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience. This right 
of conscience implies full and entire freedom of the Church | 
in the state, and can be infringed only by those acts which 
would infringe the recognized rights of all citizens whether 
Catholic or non-Catholic. 

The political liberty we demand is, even in reference to 
the temporal order itself, a great good and worth struggling 
for; but at our age, after having fought so many battles for 
it, undergone so many defeats, encountered so many dis- 
couragements, experienced so many disappointments, and 
seen so many brilliant hopes vanish, we should not continue 
the struggle were we not profoundly convinced that it is nec- 
essary as the condition of sae the freedom and inde- 
pendence of our religion. The body is of little account; it 
will soon be dust, and whether it suffers a little more or a 
little less, whether it smarts under the lash of a taskmaster, 
or wastes away under disease, is a matter in itself worthy 
of no serious consideration, certainly of no serious strug- 

le to one who, at farthest, must soon bid adieu to this 
world and all its interests. But the liberty of the mind, 
the liberty of the soul, the liberty of conscience, the liberty 
of religion is a good one is never too old to struggle for, 
and which is cheaply purchased at the expense of the dun- 
geon, the stake, or the scaffold. It is the sum of all liberty, 
and is a good which one may carry with him into that life 
which never dies. We ask political freedom, we ask polit- 
ical guaranties of the rights of men, because we ask free- 
dom of conscience and the full freedom and independence 
of our religion. We ask not freedom to oppress the con- 
sciences of others, but freedom to follow our own, and this 
freedom we think can be secured by founding the state on 
equal rights, and making the liberty of religion the political 
right of the citizen. 

e know perfectly well that such a régime gives the 
Church no advantage before the state over the sects. She 
and they will stand on a footing of perfect equality before 
the civil constitution. She cannot use the state to force 
them to recognize her authority, and they cannot use it to 
force her children to renounce their spiritual mother, and 
accept their heresy. But this is only in accordance with 
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the general order of Providence. Our Lord proffers his 
grace to all, but he forces no one to accept it. We arraign 
not the past; “sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 
We pronounce no judgment on the abstract rights either of 
the Church or of the state. We ask not what has been, nor 
what would be, if all rights could be practically asserted 
and carried out. We look only at what is practicable, men 
being as they are, and the world as it is.) Whatever heated 
disciples, who know not what manner of spirit they are of, 
or old men, oppressed by their memories, may demand, 
we are persuaded that we can secure freedom tor the 
Church only by conceding equal freedom to the sects. 
We can secure liberty for truth only by conceding lib- 
erty for error, liberty for good only with liberty for evil. 
This is all the world will concede, and with this we must 
be content. 

With this we for ourselves are content. We have con. 
fidence in truth, and certain of having the truth, we fear 
nothing from the free and open encounter with error. We 
do not want the state to bind and gag our adversaries, or to 
dispatch them for us. We want no advantage over them 
but what we have in the intrinsic superiority of our religion, 
and in this we are true to the spirit of our Church, who asks 
for her celestial Spouse only free and willing servants, who 
serve him from p ite a from love, not from servile fear or 
compulsion. The officiousness of civil government and half 
pagan disciples insisting on the legislation of ancient Rome 
where the two powers were united, not separated as under 
the Christian law, has always embarrassed her, obscured 
her spiritual loveliness, and raised her up innumerable ene- 
mies. If it had comported with the designs of our Lord to 
have used force to compress error or to advance truth, it 
would have cost him nothing to have suppressed at once 
all error, and left truth no enemy to grapple with. Nay, 
he could have prevented all error, all sin, all evil. But it 
vleased him to create man with free will, and it pleases him 
in his government of man to respect that free will. He 
leaves man the liberty of error, the liberty of evil, otherwise 
there would be no error, no evil in the world. The state is 
bound to suppress and punish violence, and maintain peace 
and equality of rights, and when it does so'much, it prob- 
ably does all that can be of any real service to the cause of 
truth and religion. All the Church needs to command intel- 
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ligence, and to win souls to Christ, is an open field and fair 
play. If you will neither gag nor bind her, she asks not 
that you gag or bind her adversaries. Fénelon, when he 
went on his mission to the Huguenots, stipulated that the 
dragoons of the king should be withdrawn, and no force be 
used or displayed. The Church is stronger in her simple 
vestments, armed only with the sword of the Spirit, than 
when clad in the armor and armed with the sword and 
lance of Cresar. When the stripling David went forth to 
mect the challenge of Goliath who had defied the armies 
of Israel, he refused the sword and armor of Saul, and ad- 
vanced in his simple shepherd’s garb, with a shepherd’s 
sling and five smooth stones from the brook ; so goes clothed 
and armed the champion of truth to do battle with the giant 
Error. He wants not the incumbrance of Saul’s armor. 
He takes nothing from the king. With his sling and smooth 
stone he smites the giant on his head, and fells him to the 
earth. 

The great fault with us all is our want of confidence in 
truth. We feel that truth is an infant that cannot stand 
alone, or a child not to be trusted to itself. We must 
swathe it, hold it up, and lead it. We fear it cannot sus- 
tain itself, much less sustain us. We treat it as if it were 
error. But we should know that truth, and that only truth 
can stand alone, and that truth and only truth can sustain 
itself or sustain us. Truth is great and will prevail. Of 
all things truth is the most powerful and the most prolific. 
He who has the truth and dare trust it, dare confide himself 
without reserve to it, is omnipotent, and no power on earth 
or in hell can stand against him. Never yet was a true 
word honestly spoken that fell to the ground and was ab- 
sorbed as water in the sand. God himself tells us his 
word shall _— in the thing whereunto he sends it, for 
his word is truth. The truth honestly spoken is sure to 
reach some heart, to germinate, and in its season to bear 
fruit. Let us then have confidence in truth, and never 
fear that truth can be put to the worse in a free and open 
encounter with error. All heaven and all that is good and 
powerful on earth fight with it, and for it, and render it in- 
vincible. If ever truth fails to ride forth conquering and to 
conquer, it is because she is bound in the house of her 
friends, or held back by their untimely fears and miserable 
cowardice. 

We have, then, no wish to see our Church using the state 
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to suppress dissent, and to force a uniformity which has no 
foundation in conviction and affection. We believe that 
for the civil government in our days to do more for her 
than to maintain her simple freedom to teach and govern 
according to her own doctrines and laws those who are will- 
ing members of her communion, would be to do little good 
and immense harm. Deprive error of all power to use the 
state against her, and she can well consent to forego all 
power to use the state against it. Let her and the sects 
stand on the same footing before the state. Let the state 
recognize as before herself the equal rights of her and them, 
and protect those rights simply as included in the equal 
political rights of the citizen, which are regarded as anterior 
to the state, and which the state is instituted to protect and 
defend under the name of liberty. Under such an order 
the Church can live and flourish, and better than under a 
government which professes to favor her, and which is sure 
to demand a liberal cession of her liberty as the price of the 
favor it extends to her. But this order can be realized only 
where political liberty is recognized and constitutionally 

uarantied. Hence the reason why we wage such unre- 
fuiting war against Cesarism, against all the unmixed forms 
of government, and contend with what strength and abilit 
God gives us for political liberty, or what in the English- 
speaking world is called “self-government.” 

Mr. Cayla’s pamphlet shows us the danger the Church 
always has to apprehend from Ceesarism, dangers in part 
averted in the Middle Aves, because the Pope was then the 
chief ot the political world, and could form political com- 
binations sutticient to hold Ceesar in check. But that is 
now no longer practicable, for no political combinations 
can now be formed for defending the rights or interests of 
the Church. We hope the pamphlet will open the eyes of 
our European osewrantisti, and recall the idolaters of Ceesar, 
or those Catholics who have been so ready to throw both 
Church and state under his feet, to a sense of their dignity 
as men, and of their duty as Christians. If it have such a 
tendency, it will have rendered to society civil and religious 
far greater service than the author dreamed of rendering. 
There are people who will not regard the good, till alarmed 
by the evil of its absence. The Spartans taught their sons 
temperance by exhibiting before “nm the disgusting spec- 
tacle of their drunken slaves. Mr. Cayla’s pamphlet may 
perform a similar service for the incense-burners to Ceesar, 
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and lead them to appreciate the benefits and necessity of 

olitical freedom. It so, the slave will have performed per- 
iaps the best service of which he was capable, and half gain 
the forgiveness of those whose sense of justice and decency 
he has outraged. 





Art. II.—Leetures on the Early History of Christianity 
in England, with Sermons delivered on several occasions. 
By Tuomas Winruror Corr, D.D., LL.D., Rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Troy, N. Y. New York: Daniel Dana, 
Jr. 1859. 12mo. pp. 334. 


WE are among those who have always appreciated the 
difficult position of Episcopalians who may S called upon 
to defend their religion against keen and pressing opposi- 
tion. Ifa Protestant attacks them, they are forced to stand 
upon Catholic ground or fail to make good their defence ; 
and if a Catholic attacks them, they are compelled to take 
Protestant ground in order to meet his objections with any 
thing like a satisfactory reply. The Catholics of Great 
Britain have bitter cause to complain of the political and 
social tyranny under which they have been ground down 
for three centuries in the name of the established religion, 
and for the pecuniary benefit of its ministers; but in this 
country we have had no reason to aceuse the Episco- 
palians as a body of persecution, nor even of an unkind 
or unfair spirit, since the epoch of our national inde- 
pendence. Although wealthy, as a general thing their in- 
fluence has not been lent to the rich against the poor, or to 
the strong against the weak. 

They have not accomplished as much in favor of the arts 
in their church buildings as might have been expected 
from their means, but the material effect of their worship, 
whether in the expensive temples of the large city or in 
the pleasant little chapels and parsonages of the country 
town and village, is to promote neatness, comfort, and or- 
der. Our priests will be found always willing to bear tes- 
timony to the kindness and charity which are so common 
among the Episcopalians, and those who know them more 
closely are well aware how many of them lead spotless 
lives, and are truly pious (we ask pardon for the phrase) in 
their own way. As a body too they have always pro- 
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claimed among the Protestant sects the truth of a divinely- 
established Church, as the Jews proclaimed among all na- 
tions the unity of God. For the present they are puzzled to 
discover where the true Church is, yet they look for it ear- 
nestly in every direction except the one in which they would 
be sure to find it. 

Dr. Coit’s lectures, which fill half the volume cited at 
the head of this article, and which we purpose reviewing, 
were composed to tranquillize the conscience of any mem- 
bers of his church who might feel dissatisfied with their 
religious condition and look for something better in the di- 
rection of Rome. They are manly in their tone, pleasantly 
written, and must have been quite interesting to a friendly 
audience when delivered by the living voice. The volume 
is entirely free from those charges of immorality and cor- 
ruption which are so painfully frequent in works against 
the Church, and which lead an observant reader to form a 
very humble opinion of many of their authors. The lect- 
urer seems to be a man who is innocent in his own 
thoughts and actions, and is therefore not prone to suspect 
the conduct of his neighbors. We must say of the Doctor, 
however, that he has a temper of his own. He does not 
appear to cherish any unchristian hatred toward the Pope 
and his friends, but he is nettled and stung by what he is 
pleased to consider the outrageous pretensions of Rome. 
He upbraids us with the unaccountable absurdities which 
he has been told we implicitly believe in, he hates despot- 
ism, superstition, and treachery, and is so indignant at our 
supposed love for these things, that he scolds us and calls 
us names pretty freely all through his book. His error is 
the old and constantly-recurring one of mistaking for the 
Church of God the tempor al interests and human passions 
with which her enemies, and sometimes, alas! her friends 
too, have chosen to identify her. 

The pages of the lectures are rich in foot-notes from an 
immense variety of controversial works, which the student 
will readily discern are quoted at second, third, and fourth 
hand. They prove very clearly that our author has studied 
us only through our enemies, and that although he has read 
a great deal about “ Popery,” he knows very little of Cath- 
olicity. He calls us to the foot-note in the midst of a grave 
discussion, and sends us in the most amusing manner for 
authorities on points of Catholic teaching and history to 
the Scotch romancer, Bower, On the Popes, to Fra Paolo 
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Sarpi, to notorious Jansenists and radical infidels, to rabid 
old-fashioned Protestant polemics, including Barlow’s Bru- 
tum Fulmen, Lathbury’s State of Popery and Jesuitism in 
Fingland, Trautmansdorf On Toleration, and somebody else 
on Foxes and Firebrands. 

We shall try to give a brief outline of our author’s ar- 
gument against the Roman Catholic Church in favor of 
Episcopalianism, disincumbering it of the endless flings at 

opery, the Jesuits, the Inquisition, John Henry Newman, 

Yomish superstition, &c., in which he indulges as he pro- 
ceeds on the slightest opportunity, and at the shortest 
notice. 

His object is to establish a bond of union between the 
Episcopalian denomination in the United States of which 
he is a minister and the Christian Church founded by our 
Lord and his Apostles in Jerusalem. He does not limit 
himself to the assertion of the Apostolic suecession of Epis- 
copal ministers, and in fact he lays so little stress upon 
this consideration that it does not appear whether he deems 
such succession essential or not. 

He endeavors to make out a continuity of inheritance, so 
to speak, showing that Christianity was introduced into 
Britain as early as it was into Italy, and there transmitted 
from father to son, that the later Christian people of Britain 
received the observances and customs of their religious dis- 
cipline from the primitive ages, and thus lived on obeying 
their pastors, worshipping in their temples, and reading their 
Bibles as Episcopalians do now, until Saxon invaders, Ital- 
ian monks, and Papal innovations disturbed and finally de- 
stroyed the British Church. This continuity of Christian 
life, gushing forth from the Apostolic era and flowing on in 
an unbroken stream through long and happy ages to the 
epoch when it was rudely broken and scattered by Greg- 
ory and Augustine, kept on, our author avers, without any 
assistance from Rome. Any thing like a claim on the 
part of the Bishop of Rome to supremacy over other 
Churches was unheard of among the Christians of Britain 
for ages; when mooted in later times it was at first ignored, 
and then rejected with scorn and contempt. They were in 
this respect like the Episcopalians, that they repudiated 
many things which Roman Catholics believe, but were con- 
sistently inflexible above all things in refusing to acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of the Papal See. But we must let 
our author speak for himself: 
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“Such an episcopacy as the Pope’s (an imperial and ecumenical 
pontificate) when presented to the view of the bishops of the an- 
cient Church of Britain was, as you saw by their reply to Augustine 
in council, a perfect novelty and a completely inadmissible innova- 
tion. They protested against it, and repudiated it with unbending, 
unconquerable aversion, They disowned it amid anathemas and 
threats of the direst vengeance, and this may satisfy you that while 
the ancient British Christians were as decided Episcopalians as 
ourselves, they were just as decided opponents as ourselves of the 
monarchical or, rather, imperial episcopacy of the popedom, which 
makes all authority tend to and end in a single point of concentra- 
tion. You could not have a more striking proof than this that they 
were what we now call Protestants ; for they dissented, and resisted, 
and rebelled, and confronted all sorts of curses, the moment that 
this, which is the very corner-stone of popery, was presented openly 
to their inspection and urged upon their allowance, nay, forced 
upon their allegiance. 

“This supremacy our British forefathers resisted as completely 
and as energetically as their children of the days of the Reforma- 
tion. And there, to a theologian, I might leave the subject of the 
striking unlikeness of the ancient British Church to popery, and 
what popery most loves, most assiduously maintains, most inflexibly 
puts forward, as a test, as a rule of ecclesiastical fealty. But such 
a treatment of a subject will not satisfy a promiscuous audience, and 
I must therefore go on to show that, not only in the grandest point 
of all, but in subsidiary ones also, our British forefathers by no 
means built up their Church after the style of Roman architecture. 
- « « « They,” (the historical points dwelt upon by the lect- 
urer,) “show how thoroughly the ancient British Church (so to 
speak) disresembled the Roman ; and what a slavish subjection to 
itself the Roman Church insisted on even at that comparatively 
early day.” —Lecture iv., pp. 107-111. 


We believe that we have stated fairly our author’s line of 
argument, and the conclusion which he desires his hearers 
to draw from it. In quoting his fourth lecture, we have 
omitted portions of it in which he labors to prove that the 
doctrine of the supremacy of the Pope is a cardinal point 
with Catholic theologians. There is no necessity for insist- 
ing upon this, since we fully admit it, and we know of no 
way in which an Episcopalian can become a Catholic unless 
he is prepared to believe that the Bishop of Rome is the 
successor of St. Peter and the Vicar of Jesus Christ upon 
earth. No one is a Catholic who does not admit his pri- 
macy, not of honor merely, but of authority and jurisdic- 
tion over the whole Church. We are not bound, however, 
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by our faith to admit that he has the power to rule mankind 
in matters of worldly interest which belong purely to the 
temporal order, and therefore we are falsely accused by Dr. 
Coit of upholding despotism. 

Nor do we maintain that the Pope as visible head of the 
Church upon earth is ever separated from the Church, or acts 
outside of her or against her, and we are therefore wrong- 
fully accused of upholding Papal usurpation in matters of a 
spiritual nature. The Church isa living organism; and we 
teach that while a body cannot live if it is deprived of its 
head, so also a head cannot be a living head which has no 
body attached to it. The promise of our Lord, that he 
would abide with his Church forever, binds him to take 
eare of its head as well as of its*members, and to ensure 
rightful direction on the one hand and due obedience on 
the other. We object to the Protestant fashion of making 
us speak of our Chief Pastor as if he were or could be sep- 
arated from the Church, or as if his authority were different 
from or opposed to the authority of the Church. It is the 
same authority having for its source and guide the Holy 
Spirit who abides forever with the Church, that is to say, 
with the head of the Church and with all the members 
that remain in living communion with their head. We 
cannot allow the divinely-appointed and commissioned 
Chief Pastor of the Church to be placed in the position of a 
mere spokesman or representative; but while we protest 
against the Church being spoken of as if she were a collee- 
tion of scattered members without a head, we also object to 
the Supreme Pontiff being spoken of as if he were an iso- 
lated head without members. We can no more see the 

ractical use of a bodiless head than we can of a headless 
ody. 

But we must proceed to examine our author’s chain of 
continuity, the links of which begin at Jerusalem and 
reach, as he fondly supposes, to St. Paul’s Protestant 
Episcopal Chureh in Troy, of which he is the popular ree- 
tor. 

We meet with a difficulty in Dr. Coit’s argument at a 
very early stage of proceedings. He starts from the Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem, but he has not remembered to disprove 
the Catholie article of belief that the Church which made 
them Christians is, by its very design and institution, a 
Church having a visible head upon earth. There was no 
one among the Christians of Jerusalem who was not in- 
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formed of the fact that our Lord had singled ont St. Peter 
from his other Apostles, had prayed that his faith might 
not fail, had told him to confirm his brethren, had appointed 
him the bearer of the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and 
had given him the express power to feed the sheep of the 
divine fold as well as the lambs. Before speaking of what 
others received from the Christians of Jerusalem, we must 
determine what they themselves received from the founders 
of the first Christian congregation. Among the truths they 
received was that of the primacy of Peter over the Apos- 
tolic College, and over all other Pastors of the Church. 

There is another primeval difficulty in the way, furnished 
by the necessary condition of the Church of Jerusalem on 
the day when the first Christian was baptized by the Apos- 
tles. It is, as Dr. Coit must admit, that the authority of 
the Church was full and complete although not one word 
ot the New Testament had been written. The believers at 
Jerusalem were not yet called Christians, but they were 
Catholics, for the Apostles had taught them to say that they 
believed the Holy Catholic Church. 

Now let us place the Doctor, who glories in being a 
Protestant, in the presence of the Catholic Church of Jeru- 
salem, and what will he say in defence of his belief that the 
Scriptures and not the authority of the Church are the 
Christian rule of faith? We speak of the Gospels of course 
as the inspired word of God, and not merely as a credible 
historical account of the life and times of our Lord. People 
in Jerusalem embraced the faith, lived perfect lives for 
years, and died martyrs for the faith, who Pad never read a 
word of the New Testament. People were born of baptized 
parents, and grew up to be old men and women, and died 
before the Gospel of St. John, some of the Epistles, and the 
Book of Revelations were written. 

When the Christian Scriptures were written, they were 
the work of the Apostles and others whom the Apostles 
had associated with themselves, such as the Evangelists 
Luke and Mark. Those who had authority to write had 
certainly the authority to explain what they had written. 
The authority of the Chureh, then, is superior to that 
of the Testament, which is merely a record—althongh an 
inspired one—of what we already knew and believed before 
it was written. Is Dr. Coit prepared to admit Church an- 
thority in this sense, excluding as it does the Protestant 
right of private judgment in the interpretation of Holy 
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Writ? If he admits it he is no Protestant, and if he denies 
it he is no heir to the faith of the Church of Jerusalem. 

But let us go on with our author, and, leaving Jerusalem, 
consider Christianity at a later day, when its light had al- 
ready become diffused abroad over the East. 

We find the Apostles and the Bishops whom they had 
appointed placed at the head of flourishing Churches. Sanl 
of Tarsus had been converted, and had travelled over Judea 
and Greece, leaving everywhere behind him the example of 
his virtues and the fruits of his Apostolic zeal. The Church 
had begun to become acquainted with that bitter opposi- 
tion which was to follow er for long centuries of heroic 
suffering, during which the blood of martyrs was still the 
seed of Christians, and the hatred of men called forth the 
manifestation of unceasing love on the part of her heavenly 
Spouse. The Christian ateteens were now all written, 


and learned and holy men began to study and interpret 

them for the benefit of the people of God, and the refuta- 

tion of such as dared to mingle Jewish superstitions or 

heathenish errors with the traditions first received from the 

founders of the Church. And yet, while the ae 5 am 
i 


of the Christian faith and the daily increase of the followers 
ot the Crucified were facts of grand and luminous propor- 
tions in the East, the little Patriarchate founded by St. Peter 
or some one else on the banks of the yellow Tiber was a 
matter, our author assures us, which but few knew or cared 
about among the daily-spreading crowds of the faithful. 
He names various epochs, some very early and others later 
in Church history, when Christianity may have been intro- 
duced into Britain. One fact, however, he insists upon 
strenuously throughout, namely, that by whomsoever intro- 
duced, it certainly came not trom Rome, nor through her 
influence or agency. 

It is not our purpose here to prove that Britain owed the 
faith to Rome, or to settle the time when she first received 
it. Our author would be willing, we presume, to admit 
that, at what time soever she became Christian, her faith 
was the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic faith of the Church 
which Christ established. This faith, we maintain, was not 
the same as that now held and professed by the Episcopa- 
lians. Christians of the Churches founded by the p oma 
believed certain things which the Episcopalians reject, even 
if they rejected not certain things which the Episcopalians 
believe. These things, moreover, are matters essential to 
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salvation: such as dogmas of faith and discipline of Apos- 
tolie institution. 

But apart from this, why is the author so anxious to show 
that Britain did not receive its faith from Rome even at 
that early period? Rome was certainly an Apostolic 
Church. He does not deny that St. Peter was thesis or 
that St. Paul was there, and there was certainly no cor- 
ruption as yet in the doctrines or practices of the Roman 
Church. He evidently feels that if he admits that the faith 
went from Rome to Britain at any period, he cannot escape 
the conclusion that the dogma of the primacy of the 
Roman Pontiff went with it. He does not however avoid 
the difficulty by merely getting the inheritance of the faith 
for the Britons from some other geographical point besides 
Rome. It is easy to establish the fact that the Bishops of 
Asia, of Gaul, and of Spain, as well as those of Italy, believed 
in the primacy of St. Peter, as well as in other articles of 
faith which the Episcopalians deny. We are not writing a 
treatise on the Primacy, and shall therefore refer our read- 
ers to the many works which treat of the subject ex pro- 
Jesso, and pass on to consider, in connection with it, a 
single — of historical interest earnestly dwelt upon by 
our author. 

The Greek Church is referred to as being undoubtedly 
favorable to the position of Episcopalians, and just as un- 
doubtedly opposed to that of the Catholic Church. But 
history shows that in all cases of inquiry, doubt, or dispute, 
the doctrine held by the Church of Rome was that which 
came, sooner or later, to prevail among the majority of 
Christians. In all cases of solemn and official investigation 
concerning affairs of the Greek Church; whether that inves- 
tigation was conducted by a General Council, or by some 
other synod, the proceedings of which were afterward rati- 
fied by the whole Church, the stand previously taken by 
the Roman Pontiff was found to have been right. He 
never yielded or changed where doctrine or Apostolic dis- 
cipline was in question, but all others invariably gave up 
their opinions or altered them so as to be in harmony with 
his decision. Any parties opposing such decision came 
sooner or later to be classed as heretics by the Eastern 
Church, and fell out of the regular line of inheritance of 
Apostolic faith and tradition, just as the Episcopalians have 
done in the face of the Western Church. 

The faith received from the Apostles has been preserved 
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by the Roman Pontiffs faithfully from the beginning both 
in the East and in the West. We know when opposition 
to them occurred. We can tell the names of the opponents. 
We can state the time when they lived, and the novel doe- 
trines which they broached, and the day when they were 
publicly anathematized by the Church under the guidance 
of the successors of St. Peter. Before the innovators made 
their appearance, the Eastern Christians remained in union 
with the Roman Church on the points contested, and during 
the excitement of the innovations they continued in the 
same union and did not ‘follow those who fell away, and 
after the innovation and the innovators had passed away, 
the line of tradition was preserved in the East, as in the 
West, down to the Council of Florence in spite of Photius, 
and to that of Trent in spite of Luther; and there are still, 
as there ever have been, Greek bishops, and priests, and 
churches united to Rome as the common centre of faith 
and authority. 

Dr. Coit unwittingly betrays the weakness of his cause 
when he exclaims: “If the Protestant East could unite 
with the Protestant West and utter a harmonious voice, 
Popery would be left to an insignificance which none 
would be poor enough to honor.” (p. 32.) But this union 
has never been, nor is it likely to take place, and this, too, 
while the Catholic East and the Catholic West have been 
always and are still united under the primacy of the Apos- 
tolic See. The only possible endorsement that the East can 
give Episcopalianism is the names of sectarians condemned 
as guilty of heresy and schism by the One Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. In order to illustrate this position more 
fally, let us for a moment recall the history of the Eastern 
Councils as the most public occasions of display on the part 
of Eastern Catholicity, of submission to the Roman Pontiff 
and harmony of action with him in upholding Catholic doc- 
trine and traditions, and condemning the * Protestantism of 
the East.” We will mention them briefly in the order of 
time. 

1st General Council held at Nice, A. D. 325, presided 
over by the Legates of Pope Sylvester, the Bishop Osius, 
and the Priests Vitus and Vincent, who signed before all 
the Bishops ; affirmed that Jesus Christ is God consubstan- 
tial with the Father; condemned Arius. 

2d General Council held at Constantinople, 381, con- 
vened by letters of Pope Damasus, who held a council 
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at Rome at its close and solemnly ratified its decrees. It 
defended the Divinity of the Holy Ghost and anathematized 
the heresy of the Macedonians. 

3d General Council at Ephesus, 431, presided over by 
St. Cyril, as Legate of Pope Celestine, condemned Nesto- 
rius, who divided Christ into two persons. It also recog- 
nized the blessed Virgin as Mother of God. 

4th General Council, at Chalcedon, 451, presided over by 
Pascasinus, Bishop of Lilybzeus, Licentius, Bishop of Ascoli, 
and Boniface, Priest of Rome, Legates of Pope hen Con- 
demned Eutyches, who asserted that, after his resurrection, 
there was oH one nature in Christ. The following sentence 
of deposition against Dioscurus is taken from the third act 
or session: “The Most Holy Pope Leo, head of the universal 
Church, invested with the dignity of the Apostle Peter, who 
is called the foundation of the Church, the rock of faith, 
and keeper of the gates of the kingdom of heaven, hath by 
means of us, his legates, with the consent of this holy synod, 
deprived Dioscurus of the episcopal dignity, and deposed 
him from all sacerdotal functions.’ 

5th General Council, at Constantinople, 553, for the ad- 
justment of the controversy about the celebrated Three 
Chapters. The Council was convoked and presided over 
by the Patriarch Eutyches, who recognized the right of 
Pope Vigilius to preside. Vigilius claimed the right, but 
though present in Constantinople, declined to preside. 
Vigilius had already condemned the Three Chapters in 
his famous “ Judicatum,” and the Council accepted his sen- 
tence, re-aftirming the decrees of the preceding General 
Councils. “In the reign of the Emperor Justinian,” writes 
the Greek historian Zonaras, “was convoked the Fifth 
Council, composed of one hundred and sixty-five bishops, 
of whom Pope Vigilius was the chief.” 

The 6th General Council at Constantinople, 680, to con- 
demn the heresy of the Monothelites, who admitted only 
one will in Christ, was presided over by Peter and George, 
priests, and John, deacon, Legates of Pope Agatho. 

The 7th General Council at Nice, in 784, condemned the 
Iconoclasts, and re-established the veneration of images. 
Presided over by Peter, Archpriest, and Peter, Abbot of 
St. Sabas, Legates of Pope Adrian I. 

The 8th General Council at Constantinople, 869, re-estab- 
lished in his See St. Ignatius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and ejected Photius, the Martin Luther of the East. It 
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was presided over by the Bishops Donatus and Stephen, 
and the Deacon Marinus, Legates of Pope Adrian II. The 
following is the style of signature adopted by the first 
named of these: “1, Donatus, by the grace of God, Bishop 
of Ostia, representative of our Lord Adrian, Universal 
Pope, President of this Holy and (ecumenical Council, 
have promulgated all the things herein written, and have 
subscribed them with my own hand.” 

Passing over the Councils of Lateran, the first of Lyons, 
and that of Vienna, which were held on account of affairs 
more immediately concerning the Western Church, we will 
close this sketch by noticing the 2d Council of Lyons, in 
1274, under Gregory X., and that of Florence in 1439, under 
Eugenius [V., in which the Greeks formally acknowledged 
the supremacy of the HolySee. Those of the Orientals who 
had been recusant gave in their adhesion, and were sol- 
emnly united to the Roman Church. But at all times be- 
fore and after these Councils, the ancient bond of union had 
been preserved by many who remained faithful and wit- 
nessed against the prevarication of the court and its digni- 
taries as they fell away, sometimes for one reason and some- 
times for another, from the unity of faith and the com- 
munion of saints under the guidance of the Chair of St. 
Peter. 

There was no class of Greek Christians among whom one 
or more rebels against Church authority were not to be 
found at one period or another, but the novelty of their 
doctrines was protested against immediately by conserva- 
tives of the same class as soon as such novelty was broached, 
or at least as soon as it was fairly understood. We know 
that certain Patriarchs of Constantinople attempted to usurp 
the universal Pontitficate, but they were successfully resisted 
not by Rome alone, but by the Greek Church, too. We 
know the pretensions of certain of the Eastern emperors in 
their own behalf, or in that of a national Greek Church, 
but we find Constantine, Theodosius, Marcian, and even 
Basil assisting as simple laymen at the Councils, and ap- 
pending to their signatures the words, “ Won definiens sed 
suscipiens et consentiens.” We know that bishops resisted 
the ordinances of Rome, but we remember also the appeals 
of many of the great lights of the Eastern Church to the 
Roman Pontiff, and the readiness with which they obeyed 
when cited to appear before him. Bishops and even Pa- 
triarchs who favored heretics and schismatics, were deposed 
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by the Pope, and others whom they had deposed were by 
him restored to their sees. 

We shall not insist again here upon the testimony of so 
many of the Greek fathers who, sometimes as expounders of 
the texts referring to the primacy of St. Peter, sometimes as 
chroniclers of the ancient traditions of the East, and some- 
times as witnesses of the doctrine and practice of their own 
age and day, gave evidence of the fact that the Roman 
Pontiff was and ought to be the visible head of Christ’s 
Church upon earth. We have selected the Councils as ele- 
vated and luminous points in the line of Eastern history. 
They were held on occasions of the greatest possible solem- 
nity, when grave disputes were to be decided, exalted _per- 
sonages in Church and state rebuked and condemned, the 
claims of rival Prelates or Churches adjusted, and Patriarchs 
and Bishops instructed in their duty and not unfrequently 
forced into compliance or chastised for dereliction. And 
on such great occasions as these the hand that wields su- 
preme power and stamps with approval the legislative acts 
of the Church of God, is invariably that of the Bishop of 
Rome or the legate appointed to preside in hisname. ‘The 
care of all the Churches,” says the Greek historian Sozo- 
men, quoted by Fleury, “belongs to him on account of 
the dignity of his See.”—Sozom., 1. iii., ¢. viii. ‘There is 
a canon,” says the other Greek historian, Socrates, “ which 
forbids the Churches to pass laws without the consent of the 
Bishop of Rome.”—Socr., 1. ix., e. viii. Every canonist is 
familiar with the later aphorism of Gratian, “Pape est con- 
vocare concilium.” 

We have dwelt particularly on the subject of the Primacy, 
because our author rightly and wisely gives it prominence ; 
but the same method may be pursued in reference to other 
dogmas of vital importance. The Episcopalian will find 
that there is a perpetual succession of witnesses in the 
Greek Church for over one thousand years who give un- 
hesitating testimony against him, and force him to the pain- 
ful avowal that the religious communion he belongs to, in 
spite of its lofty ee cannot rightfully assume the 
style and title of the Church Catholic, cannot in fact rise 
above the level of a sectarian institution. In vain, then, 
does Dr. Coit appeal for aid and comfort to the Eastern 
Church. Not a single Apostolic See will endorse him. The 
orthodox Greek Church of olden times and its legitimate 
heirs of to-day reject his Episcopalianism as unmistakable 
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heresy, and even the schismatics themselves of Athens and 
St. Petersburg refuse to accept it as genuine Christianity. 

And while there is no real resemblance between Epis- 
copalianism and Eastern Christianity, one cannot enter a 
Roman Catholic Church without noticing numerous kindred 
features in doctrine and ancient practice that attest the 
common origin of the Eastern and Western Churches. We 
are very far indeed from treating the authority of Greek 
tradition as foreign or hostile to our communion. The writ- 
ings of the Greek fathers are preserved among us and read 
with respect and devotion every day in the offices of our 
clergy. So true is it that we are willing to confess the ob- 
ligation we owe to Christianity in the East that Greek cere- 
monies are preserved among us, Greek ornaments are con- 
spicuous in our churches, Greek names are handed down 
with jealous care in our Rituals and Pontificals, and no 
Priest ever celebrates Mass without using in portions of it 
the very words in the Greek language which the Latin lit- 
urgy inherited from the Apostolic Churches of Asia in 
times long gone by. If pom is to be traced by simi- 
larity of appearance in the offspring, Episcopalianism will 
certainly have to yield all claims of inheritance from Eastern 
Christianity to Churches in communion with Rome. 

Having discoursed at great length on Christianity in the 
East, and dwelt upon its ancient grandeur, its noble monu- 
ments, and its inspiring recollections, with an admiration 
and affection which he indignantly denies to the undimin- 
ished splendor of the Church founded by St. Peter and St. 
Paul at Rome, our author now proceeds to argue that a 
union can be traced between the East and the British isles. 
He looks for a point @appui between Greece and Britain, 
and ecclesiastical history readily suggests to him the city of 
Lyons in Gaul. 


“The first Bishop of Lyons was an Oriental, its second Bishop 
was also an Oriental—the celebrated Irenaeus, who was personally 
familiar with Polycarp, the Angel of the Church of Smyrna and 
the disciple of St. John. In the latter part of the second century, 
as we learn from the fifth book of the History of Eusebius, there 
was a terrible persecution at Lyons and in its vicinity. A long and 
interesting account of this persecution was transmitted to what we 
might suppose would be the ecclesiastical head-quarters for Christians 
of that locality and time. ‘Beyond a question,’ a Romanist would 
say ; ‘and such an epistle, if sent, was of course sent to the palace of 
his Holiness in the city of seven hills.’ But it was not so sent by any 
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means. The Bishop of Rome was utterly ignored in it, and passed 
entirely by, It was addressed to ‘brethren in Asia and Phrygia, 
having the same faith and hope,’ who (the inference is natural, if 
not unavoidable,) are thereby designated as fathers in God to the 
Chureh of Lyons, and, through Lyons, of all the Churches of 
France. All this too (the author adds in a note) when Lyons 
could write a hortatory letter to Rome, and even an objurgatory 
one, to induce it to keep the peace of the Church.—Zusebius, bk. 
v. 8, at end; v. 24, in the middle. For the last statement, Car- 
dinal Perron pours abuse upon Eusebius, This proves its truth. 
The Cardinal would disprove Eusebius’ allegation if he could. He 
cannot, so he slanders him.—Perron’s Reply to King James, bk. ii., 
chap. 6. 

“The result of all this process undoubtedly is to establish the 
conclusion that Lyons, and Lyons in direct communication with 
Oriental Christendom, is the channel through which Christianity 
penetrated France and the northern circumjacent countries.”—pp. 
28, 29. 


The Doctor’s argument is not devoid of ingennity, and it 
poe conspires to keep up his line of thought in refer- 
ence to the connection between Episcopalianism and Orien- 
tal Christianity. If we allow him to take it for granted that 
England was evangelized by missionaries sent thither by the 
Church of Lyons, he will prove to us that the Church of 
Lyons had nothing in common with the Church of Rome. 
He has failed, as we have seen, to prove that the Eastern 
Christians were opposed to Rome or identified with Episco- 
palianism. But now he brings forward a witness residing 
in Gaul, and thus invites us to a new field of research. The 
witness is the great Doctor of the Church, St. Irenseus, cer- 
tainly the best authority from whom we may learn what 
the Eastern Church had taught, and what the Church of 
Lyons had received in regard to the claims, or as our author 
would phrase it, the “absurd pretensions” of Rome. But 
this father, in giving an account of the Church of Lyons, 
“utterly ignores and entirely passes by” the Roman Bishop, 
and when he does take notice of Rome, it is in “a hortatory 
and even an objurgatory letter,” to induce it to keep the 
peace of the Church. 

We will allow the Doctor to be “master of the situa- 
tion,” or, in other words, to arrange the facts to suit him- 
self, and confine ourselves to examining the testimony of 
Irenzeus, which is the root of the whole argument connect- 
ing, or seeking to connect, the British Church with the 
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Church of the East. The “ objurgatory” letter of Irenseus 
was written to Pope Victor iL sheat the year 196, that 
Pontitf having threatened to excommunicate the Bishops 
of Asia Minor because they refused to celebrate Easter 
along with other Christians on Sunday, but kept it, ac- 
cording to the ancient custom of their Churches, on the 
fourteenth day of the first lunar month, on whatsoever day 
of the week it might fall. “Irengus,” says Eusebius, 
“courteously advised Victor (decenter admonuit) not to cut 
off from fellowship whole Churches, which were observing 
a custom they had received from their forefathers.” Victor 
plainly feared that the Asiatics shared the views of the Mon- 
tanists and of Blastus, a Roman priest, who insisted upon it 
that Christians were obliged, jure divino, to keep the Pas- 
chal feast with the Jews, and Irengus, an Asiatic himself, 
knew that their sole aim was to preserve the ancient customs 
of their Church. If, as Dr. Coit asserts, neither lrenseus nor 
the Asiatic Bishops believed that the Pope had any author- 
ity over them, why this great anxiety on their part that he 
should not carry out his threat of excommunicating them ? 
It is clear that they admitted the authority of the Pope, al- 
though they showed that there were good reasons why he 
should not exercise it against them. 

Irengeus does not by any means defend the practice of 
the Asiatics, for he says distinctly in his letter quoted by 
Eusebius, that “the mystery is to be celebrated only on the 
day of our Lord’s resurrection,” but he excuses their mo- 
tives, which were praiseworthy. A calm and dispassionate 
exainination of the facts will prove quite the reverse from 
the assertion of Dr. Coit and his favorite author Mosheim, 
for they show beyond doubt, both that the Pope claimed 
the authority to pass sentence on the Churches of Asia, and 
that his claim was admitted and feared. 

As to the other letter informing the brethren of Asia 
and Phrygia of the glorious death of their fellow-country- 
men in Gaul, it contains no expressions whatever to show 
that the Church of Lyons recognized the East for their 
“ head-quarters,” or denied the primacy of the See of Rome. 
It was just such a letter as missionaries write now from 
China, Tonquin, Corea, or the South Sea Islands, to their 
brethren in France, informing them of their labors, trials, 
and success. 

St. Irenseus did not certainly “ignore and pass by” the 
authority of the Holy See when his subject required him 
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to mention it. We beg to call the attention of any of our 
Episcopalian friends * di may read this article to the fol- 
lowing extract from the third book of his work Adversus 
Hereses. He states that the Apostles certainly delivered 
the truth and all the mysteries of the faith to their succes- 
sors the pastors. To these, therefore, we should have re- 
course to learn them, especially “to the greatest Church, 
the most ancient and known to all, founded at Rome by 
the two most glorious Apostles Peter and Paul, which re- 
tains the traditions it received from them, and which is 
derived through a succession of Bishops down to us. 
Showing which we confound all who any way out of self- 
conceit, love of applause, blindness, or false persuasions, 
embrace what ought not to be advanced ; for to this Church 
(of Rome) on account of its superior Headship, it is neces- 
sary that every Church, that is, the faithful everywhere, 
pe thee themselves, in which Church has been preserved 
the tradition from the Apostles.” To prove this succession 
in the Roman Church, he reminds his readers of the names 
of its Bishops, saying that “ blessed Peter and Paul chose 
Linus to govern it after them, who was succeeded by 
Anacletus, Clemens, Evaristus, Alexander, Sixtus, Teles- 
phorus, Hyginus, Pius, Anicetus, Soter, and Eleutherius 
who is now the twelfth Bishop of Rome.” 

It is plainly evident from this passage that if the early 
British Christians received their Christian education in the 
school of St. Irenseus, they could not certainly be ignorant 
of the prerogatives of the Apostolic See. 

In the fourth book Adversus Hereses this father sets 
forth with unmistakable clearness the belief of the Church of 
his age in other points which Catholics to-day hold to be arti- 
cles of faith, and Protestants reject as corruptions or inno- 
vations. Hear how he speaks of the Mass as a true sacri- 
fice, and of Transubstantiation. ‘ Christ declared the cup 
to be his blood, and taught the new oblation of the New 
Testament, which oblation the Church receiving it from the 
Apostles offers to God over all the earth.” And further 
on: “The offering of the Church, therefore, which the 
Lord commanded to be made over all the earth, was 
deemed a pure sacrifice before God and received by Him.” 
And again: “ When the mingled chalice and the broken 
bread receive the Word of God, they become the Eucharist 
of the body and blood of Christ.” He testifies that the 
Church has authority to settle disputes about the meaning 
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of the written word: “ In explaining the Scriptures, Chris- 
tians are to attend to the pastors of the Church, who by 
the ordinance of God have received the inheritance of 
truth with the succession of their sees ;”’ and lest his mean- 
ing should not seem clearly enough expressed he adds: 
“‘ Suppose the Apostles had not left us the Scriptures, ought 
we not still to have followed the ordinance of Tradition 
which they consigned to those to whom they committed 
the Churches ? ‘it is this ordinance of Tradition which 
many nations of barbarians believing in Christ follow with- 
out the use of letters or ink.” (Adv. /Her., lib. iv.) So 
speaks the disciple of Polyearp, who was the disciple of St. 
John the Apostle, on the subject of the Mass, Church 
authority, and Tradition. 

We cannot see any similarity between his teachings and 
those of the Episcopalians, and we cannot understand what 
could induce Dr. Coit to select Irenzeus for the purpose of 
bearing up the beautiful chain of succession, the golden 
links of which began at Jerusalem and are to be proper! 
secured, we are promised, in Protestant England. His 
witnessing is directly against the purpose for which he was 

uoted, and in favor of the doctrines and practices of the 
Catholic Church. Let the Episcopalian reflect well upon 
the position which he occupies wheu such evidence as that 
of St. Irenseus is brought forward as the best that can be 
had to justify his opposition to the Apostolic See. 

We must now transfer the arena of our discussion with 
Dr. Coit to Britain, and examine the argument he brings 

ainst Rome from the introduction of Christianity into the 
island. The Doctor is very indignant against any parties 
who should so far forget history as to affirm that Christian- 
ity was first introduced there by the missionaries of St. 
Gregory the Great. But although it is certain that there 
were british Christians from the very beginning of the 
Christian era, there is no proof that they were converted by 
Orientals. Pomponia Grecina, the wife of the Proconsul 
Plautius, and Claudia, mentioned by-St. Paul (2 Tim., 
iv. 21), and married to the Senator Pishics, were prob- 


ably British ladies, but these names, the earliest British 
Christian names on record, have nothing to do with the 
East, and are in fact entirely of Roman connection. Ter- 
tullian testifies that Christianity had penetrated to parts of 
Britain not subject to Rome (Adv. Jud., c. vii., p. 189, ed. 
Rigalt.) ; but it could scarcely reach them unless from the 
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more civilized neighborhoods belonging to the empire. It 
is true that in the seventh century the Britons did not keep 
Easter on the same day as Rome, but neither did they keep 
it with the Orientals, as St. Wilfrid demonstrated before 
King Oswi, but on a system of their own construction. 
(Bede, Hist., book iii., c. 25.) But, what is more to the 
purpose, we are certain that in the beginning of the fourth 
century they kept it on the same day as the Church of 
Rome, as appears from Eusebius ( Vit. Con., iii. 9), Socrates 
(Hist., v. 22), and the Council of Arles (Spelman, pp. 
40-49). 

We shall not stop to sift minutely the history of King 
Lucius, so as to separate what is legendary matter from 
the true facts. It is certain however that the missionaries 
Fugatius and Damianus, or, as they are called by the old 
Welsh chronicle quoted by Usher, Dwynan and Fagan, 
preached by authority of Pope Eleutherius, and established 
the Churches of Britain in harmony with the rules of the 
Church of Rome. In 314 three British Bishops assisted at 
the Council of Arles, and were presided over consequently 
by the legates of Pope Sylvester. (Marchetti, Crit. de? Hist. 
EKeclés. de Fleury.) The memorable visits of St. Germanus 
of Auxerre, and St. Lupus of Troyes to Britain, for the 


suppression of the Pelagian heresy, are quoted, strangely 
enough, by Dr. Coit to prove that the Britons ignored or 
’ 


despised the authority of Rome, while in reality these two 
o saints not only were devoted adherents of the Roman 

ee, but they undertook their mission to Britain by the 
direct appointment of Pope Celestine. 

St. Augustine, in 604, held a meeting with the Britons, 
which has been variously described by Fitferent authors, all 
of whom however have derived their information from Ven- 
erable Bede and St. Gildas the Wise. The following brief 
and straightforward account of the occurrence is taken from 
Lingard : 


“ From the conversion of the Saxons, the zeal of Augustine was 
directed to the reformation of the Britons. During one hundred 
and fifty years of unsuccessful warfare, the ancient discipline of the 
Church had been nearly abolished, and the lives of their clergy were 
disgraced by vices the most repugnant to their profession. To 
which of the British sees the archiepiscopal jurisdiction had been 
originally attached is at present unknown ; but Gregory had writ- 
ten to Augustine that he had subjected all the Bishops of Britain 
to his authority. The missionary, with the aid of Ethelbert, pre- 
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vailed on the British Prelates to meet him at a place which has 
since been called Augustine’s Oak, in Worcestershire. After along 
and unavailing debate, the conference was adjourned to another 
day. In the interval, the Britons consulted a neighboring hermit, 
who advised them to watch the conduct of Augustine, and if he rose 
to meet them, they were to consider him as a man of unassuming 
disposition, and to listen to his demands, but if he kept his seat 
they should condemn him of pride, and reject his authority. With 
this sapient admonition, which left to accident the decision of the 
controversy, seven bishops, with Dinoth, Abbot of Bangor, repaired - 
to the place of conference. Augustine happened to be seated, and 
did not rise at their arrival. Both his reasons and his authority 
were consequently despised. In points of doctrine there had been 
no difference between them, and to facilitate their compliance in 
other matters, the archbishop had reduced his demands to three 
heads: that they should observe the Catholic computation of East- 
er, should adopt the Roman rite in the administration of baptism, 
and should join with the missionaries in preaching to the Saxons. 
Each of these requests, in obedience to the voice of the hermit, was 
pertinaciously refused. ‘Know then,’ exclaimed the missionary, 
with the tone of a prophet, ‘ that if you will not assist me in point- 
ing out to the Saxons the way of life, they, by the just judgment of 
God, will prove to you the ministers of death.’ He did not live to 
see the prediction verified.”—Zingard’s Hist., vol. i., ch. 2. 


It is remarkable that in this controversy no mention is 
made of any difference between the Britons and the legate 
of the Roman Church on a single point of doctrine. The 
discussion was limited to particulars concerning discipline, 
and the national hatred of the Britons for the Saxons. But 
how could Augustine ask the former to assist him in con- 
verting the latter had there existed any doctrinal difference 
between the Britons and Rome? It is plain that no such 
difference can have existed. What, then, does Dr. Coit gain 
for his cause by sending us to consult the ancient British 
Church? Were the Britons Episcopalians? Nothing ap- 
pears to warrant the conclusion that they were. The diffi- 
culty St. Augustine had in dealing with them was the fact that 
he was the friend and the pastor of the Saxons, whom the 
Britons bitterly hated, and not that the Britons had any ob- 
jection to the huiee supremacy, which they and other kin- 
dred peoples residing in the British isles had long peace- 
fully admitted. 

Pope Celestine sent St. Palladius to preach to the Scots, 
and St. Patrick to convert the Irish; and St. Ninnion or 
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Nennius, himself a Briton, studied at Rome before he 
preached in his own country, where he died in 432. 

But, aside from a belief in the Primacy, we know what 
the ancient British, Scottish, and Irish Churches held on 
other points of Catholic doctrine. Are the Episcopalians, 
who claim a lineal descent from them, independent of Ro- 
man authority, prepared to admit what they admitted and 
to practise what they practised? Are they willing to ac- 
cept the celebration of Mass, the administration of Seven 
Sacraments, prayers to the Blessed Virgin and the Saints, 
suffrages for the souls in Purgatory, the observance of relig- 
ious vows in communities like that of Bangor, in short, 
all “the mummeries and superstitions” in regard to which 
those ancient Christians agreed, not with the Episcopalians, 
but with the Catholics of to-day ? 

We fear that our author will not be found willing to ac- 
cept the testimony furnished by his own witnesses when it 
 — to tell against the principles he is eager to estab- 
lish. We tind, in fact, that while he quotes as undoubtedly 
true the statement that the Britons refused to accept the 
three propositions of Augustine, he adds to it, on his own 
responsibility, a portraiture of the characters of the two 
parties te the discussion. He would have us believe that 
the British Bishops were plain, good, simple-hearted men, 
while Augustine was not only grasping, ambitious, a proud 
Italian Monk, a deceiver and a “ Jesuit,” but even one who 
delighted to shed the blood of his brother ecclesiastics when 
they happened to disagree with his views, or to resist his 
unjust and unreasonable pretensions. 

Gildas and Bede are the authorities we have to depend 
upon for our facts, and their statement is in direct contra- 
diction to that of Dr. Coit. They bear testimony to the in- 
variable meekness and sanctity of Augustine, while both, 
but Gildas especially, himself a Briton and a contemporary, 
describe the clergy of their country as a body of men sunk 
into every shameful and degrading vice. 

The question here, however, does not turn upon the per- 
sonal merit of Augustine or the personal unworthiness of 
the British Prelates; but the point is to know whether the 
represented or not two different Churches, and if so, whic 
represented the true Church and which the heretical. Our 
author disdainfully rejects Augustine although he was con- 
secrated Bishop, according to Bede, by Etherius, Bishop of 
the very city of Lyons which the Doctor struggled so hard 
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to make out to be the mother of the British Church. Now, 
he forgets the importance of Lyons, and appeals from Rome 
to the primitive British Church, “in which Christianity 
was older than in Rome itself.” But this primitive British 
Church, supposed to be so hostile to Rome, was the true 
Church of Christ or it was not. If it was not, then its tes- 
timony, even if favorable to the Episcopalians, can avail 
them nothing. If it was the true Chureh, how came it to 
die out so soon after the Papal invasion? England, Wales, 
Ireland, and Scotland, however they may have been convert- 
ed originally, were certainly Roman Catholic for centuries. 
What is to bridge over what Dr. Coit would consider the 
dark gulf of Romanism, the years of which rise and fall like 
inky waves, between the time of Augustine, the first Cath- 
olic Archbishop of Canterbury, and his last successor, Cran- 
mer, who was also the first anti-Papal Archbishop ? 

Here we have an invisible Church with a vengeance, 
nowhere to be seen for centuries. Who took care in the 
mean time of the Apostolic orders, the sacraments, the doc- 
trines, and the discipline of the Church? Who preserved the 
writings of the historians, the fathers, nay, the Bible itself, 
that the Church of England and her daughter, the Episco- 
pal communion of the United States of America, might find 
them ready at their hand in the day when they might want 
them? Let the reader answer for himself these important 
me pe it is our province merely to suggest trains of 
thought, not to write the religious history of England. 

It is idle for Episcopalians to say that it was by force, 
and frand, and all the vile means enumerated by Dr. Coit 
and other partisan writers, that England was led to embrace 
the Papal supremacy as a dogina of Catholic faith. By 
whatever arts such a result was brought about, the broad 
fact stands that the time came when that dogma was ac- 
knowledged. Papal England, then, is the source from 
which Episcopalianism derives its creed and its moral prin- 
ciples, and if the testimony of Papal England is accepted in 
one particular it cannot be fairly rejected in others of equal 
or greater importance. 

he argument may be extended from England to the 
whole Church. If the early ages were so indignantly op- 
— as it is pretended, to any superior claims of the Roman 
ishop, it is impossible to understand how he would advance 
such claims, and advancing them, how he could succeed in 
obtaining for them a universal recognition. We cannot ex- 
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enya to ourselves how our Divine Lord, who promised to 
e with his Church, and to teach her all truth, and pre 
serve her from all error, could allow her to be so entirely 
replaced by what our adversaries style Popery. The more 
reckless, and cruel, and hateful they make this Popery, the 
more difficult do we find it to understand how it can have 

revailed so completely throughout Christendom. Waiv- 
ing, for the sake of argument, the earlier part of the his- 
tory of the Church, a time came, as all confess, when this 
system, alleged to be unauthorized and self-constituted, is 
found to be commensurate with the institution our Lord had 
founded. Its power was not accidental, nor did its sway 
last for a few troubled years. 

If we interrogate the Church herself as to the require- 
ments and provisions of her constitution, she avers through 
her Councils, her Doctors, and her Saints, that it admits 
and demands the spiritual supremacy of the Pope, not only 
as co-ordinate and expedient, but as an indispensable and 
primeval element. If we look at the practical effect of the 
claim of the Bishop of Rome to a superior authority in 
spirituals, we find that all nations and governments come 
finally to accept it, and that it strengthens, and gains, and 
grows with the growth of the human race from ignorance 
and barbarism to civilization and social enlightenment. If 
we investigate the nature of the opposition to this authority, 
we discover that it comes from good men, who complain of 
some detail in its practical working, but who either do not 
question the legitimacy of the power itself,-or if they do, 
are reconciled to it sooner or later. 

Otherwise such opposition proceeds from parties who do 
not attack the spiritual supremacy of the Pope only, but 
who are opposed to many other dogmas of Catholic truth, 
retusing him allegiance chiefly because he thwarts their 
plans of change and innovation. Such opposition as this is 
invariably silenced after a time, and its authors come to be 
numbered among the heretics and schismatics whose fame 
is preserved in history like broken and useless old armor in 
our museums, as an interesting curiosity of bygone days. 
While the great and the good have sided with the Papal 
See, those, with rare exceptions, have been its revilers whose 
testimony was rendered of no force by the transparent hu- 
man motives that dictated their policy. 

We cannot see how a conscientious man can cherish feel- 
ings of hatred against the authority of the Sovereign 
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Pontiff, unless it is imaged before his mind as a very differ- 
ent object from what well-informed Catholics hold it to be. 
Our conception of a court requires a judge, and we feel no 
contempt for a ship because she has a captain, or for an 
army because it has a commander. Looking from the same 
point of view upon the Church as an organized body, we 
do not find it strange or unnatural that she should have a 
head. Although we know that the Pope is a man, and that 
consequently he may enjoy no personal immunity from the 
weaknesses that belong to our common humanity, we rev- 
erence his authority because we know that our Lord will 
not allow him to lead us wrong in matters of faith. The 
venerable character of our High Priest, the personal virtues 
and merits of many, nay, of most of those who have oceupied 
the Papal Chair, the fact that the line of Papal succession 
connects us with the Apostles and with Christ, and the firm 
belief that whoever may rise or fall, he will always stand 
safe under the protection of his Divine Master, make us 
feel a reverence and a love for the Pope that Protestants 
do not take into account, or can scarcely understand. 

Add to this that the Papal office is the bond of unity 
that keeps all parts of the Church together, or is rather the 
very uek on which she is built, and you will perceive that 
we can never bring the Chureh fairly and fully before our 
minds, never explain at any length all her goodness and 
greatness, without assigning a paramount position to the 
authority of Peter and his successors in the Apostolic See. 
Nor is this all, for this personage so beneficent, so vener- 
able, so exalted in our eyes, is on all occasions the first to 
be rudely attacked by all who would rob us of our religion, 
and turn into a reproach what we regard as our dearest 
birthright, the glorious faith of our fathers. 

This is especially true of the attacks of Protestantism, 
for which we as Catholics have no reason to nourish any ex- 
travagantly warm feelings of gratitude or affection. What 
is the consequence? Why, that every manly principle of 
honor, every chivalrous sentiment and generous impulse of 
our nature is enlisted in behalf of our Holy Father, and we 
are ready to die in his defence. 

Our Protestant friends cannot understand how the person 
of our religious chief should come to be so dear to us, and 
we in turn cannot make out where they manage to pick 
up all the horrible ideas that fill their minds, in connection 
with his authority. They cannot understand why we are so 
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proud of him, and so full of devotion to his person, and we 
cannot see why it is that they should so bitterly hate him. 
Perhaps after all they only think they hate his spiritual office, 
and what they object to in reality, is the old European sys: 
tem of secular government with which his cause has been 
identified in their minds. 

The opinion has been expressed in this Review before 
now, that a community of interests between Papal power 
and absolute monarchy is not a matter of necessity, and 
that a separation of the interests of Church and state may 
occur without causing the destruction of either. We shall 
pursue the subject no further. The history of the last half 
of the Nineteenth Century is before us like a scroll, a small 
= of which only is revealed to our sight. When the 
valance comes to be unrolled, and the fate of nations made 
clearly known, we are perfectly sure that the Spiritual 
Father of the human race will be safe, and we — only 
ray that God may grant peace and happiness to Italy and 
to the world. '™ . ol J. W.C. 


Arr. 1V— Vie du R. P. Xavier ve Ravienan, de la Com- 
pagnie de Jésus. Par le P. A. pz Pontrevoy, de la méme 
Compagnie. Deuxiéme édition. Paris: Charles Dou- 
niol. 1860. 2 tomes. 8vo. 


TuereE are probably very few of our readers who have 
not heard of Father Xavier de Ravignan, though equally 
few of them know much of him beyond his name. Yet he 
is a man well worth knowing, a man who has had great in- 
fluence on his age, and produced effects which will not soon 
pass away. He had the happiness to see during his life- 
time an abundant harvest reaped to the Lord from the 
seeds of good which he had sown during a long and la- 
borious career; and those seeds still remain fruitful, the 
leaven he introduced into French life is still working, and 
the memory of his preaching and of his noble example will 
for years to come add a new lustre to virtue, a new dignity 
to the practice of piety. Having made his acquaintance 
through these two volumes of Father de Pontlevoy, we now 
in turn introduce him to our readers. 

Gustave-Xavier de Ravignan was born at Bayonne, the 
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1st of December, 1795, of noble parents. He early showed 
a seriousness of character and maturity of judgment which 
distinguished him from other children of his age. His 

rogress at school was rapid, and after the first rudiments 
earned at Bayonne, he was sent with an older brother to 
continue his studies at Paris. Here he was placed, at the 

e of eleven years, at the college most @ la mode in the 
Rue de Matignon, near the Champs Elysées. The first 
year that he was at this college he obtained the prize for 
application, and he well deserved it; for the author tells us 
that besides passing through four classes in one year, in 
which he was often the first, he also studied “ English, Ger- 
man, drawing, music, dancing, fencing, swimming, and 
riding.” How strong a hold religion already had on his 
mind may be seen by the following extract from a letter to 
his parents, dated June 9th, 1809: “ Yesterday, Thursday, 
June 8th, I made my first communion and received con- 
firmation. The exhortation which the priest made us before 
the communion caused me to shed many tears, and at the 
time when I ought to have read the Acts, I could only get 
through two lines, I was so overcome. Another person said 
them for me.” 

At the close of his collegiate studies, de Ravignan en- 
tered a law-school at Paris, to prepare himself for admission 
to the bar. He had scarcely entered on his peaceful 
studies before the news of Napoleon’s return from Elba 
reached Paris. Among the many who offered their sword 
and their life for the defence of royalty, was young de Ra- 
vignan, and he was among the very few who were found to 
appear when their services were needed. During the 
“Hundred Days” he followed the Duc d’Angouléme, and 
rose to a lieutenancy in the cavalry. But with the final 
defeat of Napoleon, despite the brilliant offers of his gen- 
eral, de Ravignan returned to the study of the law. Aided 
by his own merit and by the favor of others, his rise in his 
ig mage was most rapid; there seemed no dignity too 
high for his ambition to aspire to. In the world of Paris 


he was well received: noble and dignified in his manners ; 
graceful in his bearing; earnest and frank while lively and 
entertaining in his conversation; with his motto, Soyons 
distingués, he everywhere attracted attention, followed by 
esteem and admiration. Still, at the very moment when 
the world seemed to smile most brightly on him, he is 
thinking of leaving it, and writes to his brother: “I am 
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almost decided to enter the Seminary. This idea has been 
strongly awakened within me for the last six months. I 
have reflected on it during this time, but have not, as yet, 
come to any final determination. My mother is worried 
by it, and she worries me. You may suppose that once my 
resolution taken, nothing on earth can stop me. I have 
looked at the project under all points of view. If God calls 
me, I shall obey.” 

His mother’s opposition still retained him for some time 
longer in the world. Promotion followed promotion, un- 
desired by him and unenvied by others; he no longer cared 
for the gayeties and amusements of Paris, but an idle spec- 
tator, he moralized on the folly and thoughtlessness of those 
who, in the pursuit of life, learning, pleasure, or fortune, 
forgot death and immortality. The world had ceased to 
attract him: he felt he was not of it, that he was created 
for something nobler, and he hastened more readily to the 
bedside of some dying friend, exhorting, consoling, and pre- 
paring him to depart to a better world, than to the 
of the rich and the great, where he was ever gladly wel- 
comed. Life seemed to him but slow decay and death, and 
death he viewed as the passage to life. 

Thus passed two more years of de Ravignan’s life, to him 
tedious and unsatisfactory; but they were the necessary 
preparation for the future career of one who was destined 
in after years to teach so many the emptiness of worldly 
pleasure, and to console so many kindred souls forced by 
the exigences of their station to live in a world they de- 
spised and to assist in the hollow masquerade of life. 

But when this lesson was sufficiently learned, God called 
de Ravignan to his service. At the end of April, 1822, he 
went to the Seminary of the Sulpitians, at Issy, just on the 
outskirts of Paris. Here he made a retreat of eight days, 
for the purpose of examining his vocation. The letter in 
which he announces to his mother his decision cannot fail 
to edify and interest our readers. 


“My Dearest Motner:—God, as you know, has for a long time 
and on many occasions inspired me with the desire of devoting 
myself wholly to his service; and his goodness has always pro- 
tected me. 

‘The time came when a decision had to be made. I asked the 
advice of M. Frayssinous, and of other enlightened clergymen, and 
they all told me to seek in a retreat the light which I wanted. I 
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came to the country-house of the Seminary of Saint-Sulpice, at Issy. 
My reception was full of the most Christian kindness, _ Forgive me, 
my excellent mother, for hiding from you the cause of my absence ; 
it was necessary for me to do so; I knew too well your extreme 
affection for the least deserving of your children. 

“T shall not recount to you all the strong and consoling impres- 
sions made on me, through God’s grace, by the consideration of my 
life and the contemplation of the great truths of religion, under 
the direction of a humble priest animated with the Spirit of God, 
and endowed with all the world esteems and with all that it knows 
not enough how to esteem. My reflections and my fervent pray- 
ers were wisely and prudently guided. Believe me, all illusions dis- 
appear, at the view of a future so formidable as the life of a priest. 

“M. Mollevaut, the Sulpitian of whom I speak, is the man of 
God whom I needed. M. Frayssinous said to me at Paris when 
directing me to him: ‘When he shall have said what is your voca- 
tion, I shall be as easy as though God himself had spoken.’ 

“God has spoken, my dear mother; I obey with joy. I thank 
him for drawing me from the world, 1 thank him from the bottom 
of my heart for my repentance and for the peaceful life for which, 
I believe, he destines me. Permit your son to say to you, mother, 
obey also. Suffer me to believe and to know better than you, 
that the prayers of a Christian mother have called down on me the 
special protection of God which I now experience. 

“Entirely given to my duties and my sacred occupations, my 
affection for you will fill a still greater part of my existence: far 
from the dissipation and tumult of the world and of its affairs, 
whether near you or far from you, I shall ever bear you in my 
heart, and shall never cease importuning God with my prayers 
for that which is my dearest wish, your preservation and your sal- 
vation. 

**Consecrated also in a special manner to the worship of the 
most august model of the religious mother, I shall, like a good son, 
recommend to her my beloved mother, and the blessings of Heaven 
will fall upon you and the whole family. 

“Such, dear mother, is what I had to say to you. All is de- 
cided. My resolution rests on God, and nothing can shake it. 

“]t now only remains for me to accomplish a duty which your 
kindness and indulgence render a less painful one: it is to humbly 
beg you to forgive all the sorrows I have caused you by my rude- 
ness, my pride, and my want of respect for you, my kind mother. 
Forgive and bless me.” 


Having abruptly separated himself from a world he had 
long loathed, de Ravignan “> only to widen still more 


the gulf which parted them. He remained six months in 
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the Seminary, but the solitude of Issy was not solitary 
enough ; he sought a more entire solitude and a more com- 
plete isolation from the world in the novitiate of the Society 
of Jesus at Montrouge. What were the motives which led 
the young Seminarian to the religious life we are not clearly 
told; but we find him visiting every week the Jesuit no- 
vitiate, to which he became more and more attached, and 
the grace of God calling him to this new life, seems to have 
acted gradually through his affections, until one evening, 
while reading the life of his patron, St. Francis Xavier, he 
suddenly announced his determination. Persuaded from 
this moment that God had called him, he hastened to obey, 
without any doubt or hesitancy, and never afterwards 
ceased to feel more and more this conviction of his duty, 
and to love more and more the Society through whose 
means he was to arrive at his own and others’ sanctifica- 
tion. 

Years afterwards Father de Ravignan looked back with 
regret to the two years of probation spent at Montrouge, 
which he regarded as the happiest of his life. Here he 
had at last found the repose he had long desired. Forget- 
ting the world and forgotten by it, he gave himself entirely 
to the study and practice of the virtues suited to the state 
of life he had embraced, and if at times his thoughts bore 
him back to the scenes of past amusements and ambitious 
struggles, it was only to regret the time so spent, and to re- 
new his heart-felt gratitude to his Creator who had rescued 
him from the storms and dangers of a life where so many 
are daily perishing, to bring him into the safe and tranquil 
haven of religion. How different the calm happiness he 
now felt from the noisier yet more hollow joys he had once 
pursued! How unlike the candid criticisms of his fellow- 
novices, and the flattering congratulations which attended 
his every effort at the bar! He who had aimed to be dis- 
tinguished now sought simplicity, and atoned by his exces- 
sive poverty and mortification for the worldly caging 
he had formerly enjoyed. None now so humble as he, 
none so ready to perform the most painful and abject 
services in the community. Dressed in an old threadbare 
cassock he waits on the others in the refectory, or washes 
the dishes in the kitchen, blacks his own shoes, makes his 
own bed, and is his own servant. He arises at four in the 
morning, and girds an iron chain with long sharp points 
next his naked body ; a cuirass of the same metal passes 
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round his arms and across his chest, where it marks in let- 
ters of blood the name of-“Jesus.” Thus accoutred he 
wrestles with his passions in prayer, from one to two hours, 
in a room where no fire is yet kindled, whatever may be 
the severity of the weather. Then, having assisted at the 
Holy Mass, he returns to his room to study the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. But soon the signal is given, and two by two the 
novices walk with downcast eyes and uplifted hearts along 
the stone-paved corridors to their frugal breakfast. No 
luxury is there: coarse bread and coffee made of sweet 
acorns; that is all, save when, four times a year, a slow re- 
turning festival shall bring the luxury of a small piece of 
butter to flavor the last mouthful of bread. Each hurriedly 
consumes so much as may stay his sharp appetite until 
another meal. Then with a long apron covering his poor 
but clean soutane, the once gay trequenter of the salons of 
Paris, who was unrivalled in the skill with which he tied 
his white cravat, with an almost worn-out broom sweeps 
from every corner the daily-accumulating dirt; now on his 
knees in fis endeavor to brush away the dust under a bed, 
now stretching on tiptoe to reach a statue of St. Joseph or 
an engraving of the Sacred Heart. The bell rings, and you 
see him now, his apron laid aside and no trace of his Lote 
employment about him, march with rapid strides along the 
garden walk, his half-frozen hands scarce able to hold the 
book in which his whole attention is absorbed. “Tis the 
treatise of Alphonsus Rodriguez on Christian perfection. 
He began its study at Montrouge, and thirty-five years af- 
terwards he found much in it yet unlearned. Soon the bell 
sounds again. The novices betake themselves to the hall, 
where Father Gury, the Master of Novices, instructs them 
in the rules and spirit of the Society. At times this instruc- 
tion is eminently practical, and we see the ex-magistrate 
kneeling with calm humility on the floor, while the novices 
rise around and name over the breaches of discipline they 
have remarked in their brother. One accuses him of rais- 
ing too often his eyes, another that he does not take suf- 
ficient notice of what is passing around him; one thinks he 
assumes too great a part in conversation, another that he is 
too silent ah reserved. The Superior reprimands him, and 
he kisses the floor and returns to his place, glad that he has 
been humbled. At dinner he lays aside, in a spirit of self- 
denial, that portion of his humble fare which seems the 
least removed from luxury, and listens attentively to some 
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instructive book which one of the community reads aloud. 
Then follows a short recreation after a visit to the domestic 
chapel. Divided into bands of three or four, not as their 
own choice may direct them, but according as they are 
named by the one in authority, the novices converse of the 
subjects of their meditation or their reading. From every 
rank of society, of almost every age, they are all equals, 
and Brother de Ravignan, as he is now called, sees only 
brothers in his companions. The late Deputy Procureur 
du fot listens respectfully to the opinions of an uneducated 
lay-brother, or patiently hears himself contradicted by some 
youth of sixteen. The recreation done, we see him again 
in the garden with his /eodriguez in his hand, and again 
with his long blue apron sweeping a corridor; and thus 


tn) 

ass the days at Montrouge, in prayer and pious reading, 
intermingled with a little recreation and manual labor. 
We can well imagine that Father de Ravignan in later 
years looked back on this as the happiest period of his life. 
Just separated from the world, solitude was all the dearer 
to him. With calm and leisure he now applied himself to 
the study of the science of perfection, and the correction of 
every inordinate inclination. He now had time to study 
himself, to examine what were the dangerous tendencies of 
his character, and from what source they sprang. He here 
overcame the rudeness and severity ot his manner, and, 
without losing any thing of his natural firmness, substituted 
in their stead a spirit of mildness based on the solid virtues 
of humility and charity. He believed that there are two 
qualities necessary in order ‘to please God or be useful to 
others, a sound judgment and a strong will. He theréfore 
carefully freed himself from all exaggeration of thought and 
illusion of mind which have rendered so many holy men 
incapable of right action. He sought to look at things as 
they are, regardless of the colors cast around them by 
opinion and prejudice, and acquired a habit of throwing 
himself entirely out of the question and of judging from a 
higher and impartial point of view. To this correctness 
of judgment he joined an extraordinary strength of will, 
founded on the idea of duty. He was slow in deliberation, 
sought light from prayer and the advice of others, but once 
resolved and convinced that it was his duty to act, he was 
prompt and immovable. 

After two years of novitiate followed four years of the 
study of theology, at the end of which time Father de Ra- 
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vignan was ordained priest and appointed to teach theology 
to the younger Jesuits, at first in France and afterward in 
Switzerland. It was in the latter country that at the end 
of this time he made the third year of probation prescribed 
by St. Ignatius previous to the solemn profession in the So- 
ciety, in order that those who have been occupied in the 
school of the intellect may complete their studies in what 
he calls the “school of the heart.” Father de Ravignan 
himself will explain to us the nature and object of this third 
probation : 


“Tt is the masterpiece of St. Ignatius. The man whom he des- 
tines for the Apostolic ministry has passed as a novice two years of 
silence and meditation; then came nine years of study, and five or 
six years of teaching: he has just been ordained a priest, and has 
not yet exercised the functions of the priesthood ; the most often he 
is thirty- -three years of age, and fifteen or sixteen years have been 
passed in religion. The religious, the priest returns to the novi- 
tiate. He is going again to renounce for the length of one year 
all study and all intercourse with those without. Great labor has 
been taken to cultivate his mind ; now, as the last trial, as the last 
preparation, he must exercise himself, according to the remarkable 
expression of the Constitutions, in the school of the heart, in schola 
affectus. The word is hard to comprehend; I required a whole 
year to realize its meaning, and I shall not here attempt to explain 
it. I will merely say this,—the religious, the priest may have ac- 
quired extensive “and varied knowle dge ; he may already have given 
proof of his self-devotion and of his zeal ; in the bosom of solitude, 
in a life of silence and retreat, in the presence of God and of his own 
soul, before he is delivered over to ‘others, he must carefully apply 
himself ‘in the school of the heart, to all that can strengthen and 
advance him in a sincere humility, in a generous denial of his will, 
and even of his judgment, in a stripping off of the lower propen- 
sities of nature, and in a more profound knowledge and a more ar- 
dent love of God: in this way, having promoted the growth in 
his soul of a truly spiritual life, he can the better assist others 
to advance in the same path, for the glory of God and of our 
Lord.’* 

“This is what is termed in the Society the-third year of proba- 
tion, the last year of preparation and trial. This time of holy re- 
pose passes quick away, and returns no more. I have enjoyed it, 
and can never enjoy it again till death ; whatever may be the num- 
ber of years that God still reserves for me on this sad earth, the 
year of repose can never return for me. 

“ The spiritual exercises are again performed during thirty days ; 


* Const., P. v., ¢. ii, §1; Ex. Gen., iv., § 16; Instit. Soc. J., i., pp. 408 and 348. 
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prayer and meditation are lengthened; the spirit of the Institute, 
the conditions of the Apostleship, poverty, suffering, and obedience, 
and all that constitutes the duty of a religious, are studied anew 
and examined to the bottom. Catechetical instructions to little 
children and a few missions in the country alone interrupt the soli- 
tude, and serve as preludes to the ministry dearest to the Apostolic 
heart. I look back with delight, I confess, to that time when I 
preached the Gospel to the poor people in the mountains. Often 
have I since regretted those days: often has the preaching in large 
cities saddened my mind and wearied my heart; and the young 
men, whom I have the happiness of seeing frequently gathered 
around the sacred pulpit, will pardon me this memory and this re- 
gret, when I assure them, in all the sincerity of my soul, that from 
them I have always received consolation. 

“ At the close of the year, the Superiors carefully inquire into the 
progress made in virtue and learning, and the Father General de- 
cides, on the information they send, the degree (gradus) of the 
subject. This degree consists simply in being admitted to pro- 
nounce the last vows of Spiritual Coadjutors, or those of the Pro- 
fessed; for there are only these two classes of religious among us. 
Both are equal in all things, and there are no privileges or prerog- 
atives pertaining to any one in the Society ; the position of Su- 
perior is even conferred by preference on the Spiritual Coadjutors, 
to whom the Professed are usually subject. Still there are some 
employments, though very few in number, which are reserved es- 
pecially for the Professed. They alone, with the exception of cer- 
tain Superiors named in the Rule, have the right to take part in the 
Provincial or General Congregations of the Order. These assem- 
blies are, however, very rare, and confined to few emergencies. 

“Such, then, is the regular gradation: after the two years of 
the first novitiate come the three vows of religion, simple, but per- 
petual; after fifteen or seventeen years of trial and of study, and 
after a third year of novitiate, come the solemn vows of the Pro- 
fessed, or the last vows of the Coadjutor.* 

“If any one would take the trouble seriously to reflect on this 
religious economy of preparatory trials and labors, and consider 
this legislation, so strong, so prudent, and so worthy of the Apos- 
tolic genius of St. Ignatius, he would picture to himself the holy 
founder like a workman bending with ardor over his work to shape 
and perfect it, then trying it, and again returning to give it still 
further the form and shape he wants, and sending it to its destina- 
tion only when he has exhausted all the resources of his patient 
and persevering art. 

“The religious of the Society of Jesus is slowly prepared in this 
way; he is first formed and tried, and then taken and carried back 
to the source of active force of mind in the workshop of silence 


* Exam. i., §§ 7, 8,9; Const., P. v.,¢. 1,1. A.; Inst. 8. J., i., pp. 340 and 402. 
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and solitude. But this is not all. Each day of his life, during 
long hours, he must retire into the interior of his own soul, there 
to strip himself of all earthly thoughts, all worldly influence, in or- 
der to raise himself to the lofty stand-point of faith, the divine 
compass, with which he may afterward throw himself amid the 
tossing waves of human passion and error, and stretch forth his 
hand to the poor shipwrecked persons whom he is endeavoring to 
lead to the haven of eternal salvation. 

“ We now see how the religious of the Society of Jesus is formed. 
No founder of a religious order ever multiplied and prolonged the 
pees and the trials so much as the founder of our Society. 

e seems to have striven carefully to imitate the instinctive educa- 
tion of the bird which soars in the air. He wants his disciples to 
become strangers to the low regions of terrestrial affections, and to 
raise themselves in their flight to the steady contemplation of the 
divine sun of justice, and to learn to renew unceasingly the strength 
of their soul, and to increase the force of their action, by the life- 
giving heat of its rays. 

“* May God’s grace carry out in us our father’s wish! May we 
all, by humble and generous endeavors, correspond to the desires 
of his great soul, and walk in the path he has laid down for us! 

“The day of action being at length come, the Jesuit is more 
than ever indifferent to whatever place, employment, or position 
may be assigned him for the greater glory of God and the service 
of his brethren. He rejects with unconquerable repugnance only 
honors and dignities.* He respects and admires them in others 
as the summit of self-devotion and of a glorious slavery. He de- 
votes himself, too, but it is always to obey, never to command; it is 
without reserve, without restriction, and forever. The lowest class 
in a college, or the painful superintendence by day and night in a 
school-room or dormitory; China or the Indies; savages or infi- 
dels; Arabs or Greeks; republics or monarchies; tropical heat or 
= cold; heresy or incredulity ; the country or the town; the 

loody resistance of the barbarian or the polished struggle of civil- 
ization; the mission or the confessional ; preaching or studying ; 
the prison or the hospital; the lazaretto or the camp; honor or 
ignominy; persecution or justice; liberty or chains; favor or mar- 
tyrdom ; all are for the Jesuit matters of equal indifference, so long 
as Christ is preached, the glory of God is increased, and souls are 
saved. Such is the man our Constitution sought to produce for 
the Catholic Apostleship. Beyond all question, we may have rea- 
son to lament before God at not having always pursued this end 
with the persevering courage it demands; but, at least, it must be 
confessed that this end is not without grandeur, and life perchance 
acquires some value by being consecrated to it.’ 


* Const., P. vii., c. ii., §1, in fine, and Const., P. x., § 6, et alibi passim. 
De Existence et de V Institut des Jésuites, par le R. P. de Ravignan, c. ii., $8. 
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Father de Ravignan having passed through all the long 
and varied preparations prescribed by the Institute may 
now reap its fruits. Returning from Switzerland he was 
named minister of the house at Saint-Acheul, and at the 
same time made his first effort before a large audience. 
During Lent 1835 he preached a series of conferences in 
the cathedral of Amiens. These first conferences were a 
complete success, so much so that Father de Ravignan was 
requested by many to continue them after Easter. This he 
did not consent to do; but this first success seems to have 
determined his superiors to oceupy him principally in the 
pulpit. The following Advent he preached again at Amiens, 
and the next Lent he appeared at Paris in the church of St. 
Thomas of Aquin, and the year after (1837) he began his 
celebrated conferences at Notre-Dame. Bishop Frayssinous 
had several years before inaugurated at the church of 
Saint-Sulpice a series of conferences intended principally 
for that class of men who seldom or never attended church, 
for the purpose of refuting the various objections brought 
against Catholicity, and thereby converting them to the 
faith and practice of the Church. These conferences were 
succeeded, rather than continued, by Father Lacordaire at 
the cathedral of Notre-Dame. Father Lacordaire was em- 
inently a man of his age, intrusted by God with a high 
mission which he fully comprehended. A man of strong 
character, and of profound judgment, he clothed his 
thoughts in the most brilliant language, and sent them 
forth with an eloquence of manner never surpassed. Men 
who had eyes but refused to see, ears and refused to hear, 
came to hear the sacred orator as they went to a spectacle; 
but his eloquence carried conviction to their hearts, and a 
great number of conversions were the fruits of his zeal. 

But Father Lacordaire having gone to Rome, whence he 
afterward returned to establish the Dominicans in France, 
no one was thought more capable of supplying his place 
than Father de Ravignan. The Archbishop of Paris nom- 
inated him as the successor of Father Lacordaire, and his 
superiors commanded him to accept the office, which he 
continued to fill for ten years, until his sickness in 1846 
forced him to abandon, for a time, his labors at Paris. 
Simultaneously with the opening of his conferences in the 
chureh of Notre-Dame, Father de Ravignan established a 
house of his Order at Bordeaux, of which he was named 
the first Superior. For five years that he held that office, 
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he labored with Apostolic zeal in his immediate neighbor- 
hood, and only devoted the hot days of midsummer, when 
all others were seeking repose, to the preparation of his con- 
ferences. During the season of rest for every one else 
Father de Ravignan who had labored hard all the year 
had no repose, but now began his most serious work, and 
what he always regarded as the greatest mortification of 
his whole life, the composition of his sermons. He often 
said of himself that he was not made for a writer, and that 
he did not know how to write, and though eloquent in the 
pulpit, and thoughts then came fast and plentiful, in the 
solitude of his own room his mind often seemed dried up, 
he was unable to develop his subject, and he became de- 
jected and discouraged. Then he would write to the Gen- 
eral of the Society saying that it was owing to his want of 
humility that he was placed in a position for which he was 
entirely unfitted, and were it not for his pride God would 
have left him in the obscurity he coveted, and given to 
another more worthy and more capable the task of appear- 
ing before the world. But he heed hard and long, he 
prayed for aid from God, and asked the advice of others, 
and by his perseverance he triumphed, and by his hard 
labor he merited the blessing of success. 


Adapting himself to his audience Father de Ravignan 
commenced his conferences by establishing the principles 
which, refuting the gsi angen errors of his hearers, 


should prepare the way for the refutation of their theolog- 
ical unbelief. He began by a sort of philosophy of the 
history of the constant war between Catholic truth and the 
multiplicity of errors, and then by explaining the divine 
personality and action, the liberty and immortality of the 
soul, the end of man, and other fundamental dogmas, over- 
threw the various difficulties arising from the pantheistic, 
deistic, fatalist, and materialist notions of those whom he 
addressed. The first years he sowed the seed which grew 
and fructified in the conferences which followed. The ora- 
tor was contented to work and wait; he wanted to lay a 
solid foundation on which a great building might afterward 
be erected, and did not fear that his labor was lost in pre- 
paring the minds of his hearers for the effects he wished 
afterward to produce in them. Still these first conferences 
brought him before the eyes of the world. Men of letters 
and of rank songht his acquaintance, and in private con- 
versation with them Father de Ravignan anticipated the 
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subject of his future conferences, and was the means of rec- 
onciling many with Heaven. Among these first conver- 
sions was that of the Vicomte de Chateaubriand, who was 
induced to make his Easter communion, and before his 
death in 1848 retracted all that he had written against the 
faith and doctrine of the Church. The extracts from his 
correspondence, and especially from his letters to Father 
Roothan, the General of the Order, which the author has 
mingled with his biography, relate a very large number or 
other remarkable conversions, of all which Father de Ra- 
vignan speaks with a humility worthy of St. Ignatius him- 
self. When the General congratulating with him on the 
success of his labors, warns him to give the glory of all to 
God and beware of vanity or pride, he replies that he has 
no need to labor for humility, the thought of vain-glory 
could never enter into his head, the hand of God was too 
clear in all. And he was right; he had so poor an opinion 
of himself and so high an idea of the perfection at which 
he was constantly aiming, that he was beyond all danger 
from vain-glory, even amid the most flattering success. 

After he had delivered his conferences at Notre-Dame 
for three years, Father de Ravignan conceived the happy 
idea of uniting with them a retreat to take place during 
the last week of Lent. It was attended by thousands who 
were all seen advancing to the altar on Easter morning to 
make the general communion. This retreat was dearer to 
the father than the conferences, and when he became un- 
able to continue the latter, he longed to give his “ dear” re- 
treat. The effect produced by this retreat was more imme- 
diate and sensible than that of the conferences, though most 
of it was doubtless begun in them. The author devotes a 
considerable portion of his work to the account of the effects 
produced by these labors of Father de Ravignan. Every 
class of men figure there from the highest to the lowest, 
from the families of kings to theatrical actresses. One of 
the latter by command of Father de Ravignan has written 
a short abridgment of her life, which is so charming in 
French that we fear we shall almost spoil it by attempting 
to translate it: 


“God must help me, my father,” she wrote, “ or I shall never 
be able to satisfy you. My mother had been very unfortunate in 
her management, and at the age of forty years was deserted by 
her husband who had spent every thing in dissipation, She was 
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alone in Paris, without money, without friends, and without em- 
ployment, To make matters worse, she was just on the point of 
bringing me into the world to increase her misery. My poor 
mother did not possess that strong religion which makes us pa- 
tient under all the trials which God sends, but she had a strong 
faith in Mary. From my earliest infancy she taught me this little 
prayer which I have never seen in any book : ‘ My God, I give to 
thee my body, my soul, my heart, and my life; I give myself 
wholly to thee. Grant that I may die rather than ever offend thee 
mortally. Amen.’ 

“When about five years old, I used to go often with an old 
woman to hear mass, and to adore Jesus in the sepulchre. I came 
home weeping at the sight of our Lerd dying for us. My mother 
scolded the old woman for so exciting my sensibility, and positive- 
ly forbade my going again. I was very proud of being called 
Mary: they called me Josephine at home; but when any one 
asked me my name, I immediately answered, ‘Mary; I have the 
same name as the Blessed Virgin,’ 

“ At the age of six years, my mother placed me at the theatre 
to learn to dance. They begged her to let me play, and she yield- 
ed to the temptation. I played, and had a great success. I heard 
the little girls talk of their first ‘communion, and my mother never 
spoke to me of it. I wanted very much to make it, but as no 
priest would admit me, because I was at the theatre, I said to my 
mother, ‘The Roman Church don’t want any thing to do with 
me. Well! I can get along without it; [ll go to the French 
Church.’ I went to see Mr. Chatel; I told him all about myself, 
and he received me very kindly. I was quite happy; I am going 
to make my first communion, said I to myself. To tell the truth, 
I had no idea what that was; but it was all the same, I was happy 
in the thought. Mr. Chatel baptized a child in my presence. He 
said, ‘I baptize thee in the name of God, and of Christ the Law- 
giver.” As soon as we returned to the sacristy I asked him, 
‘What is a lawgiver? He told me. ‘But don’t you, then, be- 
lieve that Jesus is God? ‘I had the misfortune to go to school, 
miss, and while there I learned that one and one are two, and one 
more makes three.’ * But you believe that Mary is a virgin, do 
you not? ‘No! That was enough; I went away, and my heart 
almost bursting, I said to my mother, ‘ Well, God don’t want me. 
I will never receive communion from the hatids of a man who 
makes Jesus a lawgiver and Mary a common woman.’ 

“T continued to pray, and { worked all the time. When not 
at the theatre, I made various articles of needlework which I 
sold. Even the women I loved best were full of vices which I 
pitied; for my mother had instilled into me principles which 
no wretchedness could destroy. I was badly clothed and lived 
on potatoes; but I was happy with my mother. I said to my- 
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self, God sees me, and I am just as beautiful in his eyes with my 
ugly hat; he don’t insult poor Maria. For people insulted me 
and said, ‘If you please, you can have cashmeres.’ ‘ Yes,’ I 
said, ‘but I should kill my mother with grief.’ I was one of the 
first at the theatre, and consequently much admired. I tell you 
this in order that you may understand how my heavenly Patroness 
protected me while in the midst of a whirlpool. 

“My mother fell sick, and I watched by her all night, for we 
had no servant. I played and rehearsed in the day time, and had 
only the night to study my parts by the bedside of my poor 
mother. Then it was that I felt the goodness, the kindness of 
God. I had very few appointments, although I was first. Yet, my 
father, in spite of that, notwithstanding for four months and a half 
my mother lay in bed spending a great deal of money which I did 
not have, I got through all without contracting any debts. I won- 
der I was not sick with fatigue and trouble; but I prayed God, and 
God helps those who pray to him with their whole heart. The last 
night that I passed with my mother, I did not yet know what 
agony was. Her last words as she expired were, ‘ Maria, I love 
you.” Oh! my father, what a night was that! I had never left 
my mother during my whole life, and now at the age of twenty 
years I was alone, without parents, without friends, without for- 
tune, and without God, for I did not yet possess him. I swore to 
my mother, over her lifeless body, and over that hand which had 
blessed me, that I would always remain worthy of her. They 
tried to take me away, but I would not leave my mother until she 
was placed in her grave. I had the courage to bury her; and 
then they took me away, but not forever. One day I shall see her 
again, shall I not, father? I went every day to the cemetery of 
Montmartre, and when [I came back to my room I knelt before 
my mother’s portrait and a crucifix which had lain on her body. 
I kissed the portrait, I kissed the crucifix, and my life passed be- 
tween these two images, Perhaps you may not understand so 
much love for a creature—you, father, whose life is all in God; but 
I was always in the habit of looking on my mother as a supernat- 
ural being. 

“ My companions brought me 155 francs; they knew my misery ; 
IT did not conceal it, for I could not be ashamed of it. I was often 
sought for in marriage; I did not consult my heart, but God and 
my mother, the crucifix and the portrait. I knew then that when 
I was married I should please God and my mother. At last I 
came to hear you. You cleared up my confused ideas. I am still 
very ignorant on matters of religion. I love Jesus and Mary; but 
why or how I know not: I love them, and that is all I know. 
Then only did I understand my position. Blessed Virgin, I said, 
the theatre without thee, or thee without the theatre. My choice 
is easy made—but how to come to thee. The Sunday of the 
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Quasimodo I saw you more closely; I was at the foot of the pulpit. 
I will write to M. de Ravignan, said I; it is impossible but what 
he will obtain me this favor from the Archbishop: I must make 
my communion. I wrote you, and you know the rest; but what 
you do not know is, that the good women whom you made me ac- 
quainted with have changed my whole being; my mind and my 
heart are no longer the same. 

“QO, thank thee, my God; thank you, reverend father: your 
zeal has done all. I have made my communion; that is to say, I 
am the happiest of women, and I am surrounded by Mesdames de 
Gontaut, Levavasseur, and d’Auberville. Oh! once I thought I 
loved God; but no, it was God who loved me. I loved Mary, but 
not with that holy love which she feels for us. I know not what 
God reserves for me, but if he wishes to make me happy, he may 
send me all the sorrows he pleases, and I will endeavor to bear 
them with a heart wholly his. If he will guard me in this faith 
which he has given me, I can do all things for him. To-day only 
do I understand the martyrs. 

“1 beg you to forgive the length of my story, for I am not much 
used to writing. It is to obey you that I write these details, and 
speaking of my mother, I should never stop. My first act on quit- 
ting the theatre was a communion. God grant that on quitting 
this life I may be kneeling at the holy table. To God, to Jesus, 
to Mary, to these ladies, to you, my father, belongs the whole 
life of Mania.” 
—Tome ii., pp. 43-49. 


Father de Ravignan obtained from the Archbishop the 
permission to administer to her the sacraments so long de- 
sired, for he was far from sharing the opinion then almost 
universal that all dramatic actors were excommunicated. 
She lived about six years longer, to the edification of all 
who knew her, and dying, bequeathed to her children in 
her last will her own veneration and gratitude toward the 
Jesuit father. 

In 1842, Father de Ravignan left Bordeaux, where he 
had been Superior, to take up his residence permanently at 
Paris. This change had long been needed in order that the 
full effect of his conferences might be produced. It was 
not enough for the preacher to appear during Lent of each 
year in the pulpit of Notre-Dame, it was also requisite that 
he should be in Paris throughout the year, to complete 
in private what he began in public,—that he should be 
where he could be consulted by those whom he had led to 
doubt, to explain the truth more fully to those who came to 
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inquire, to argue against the particular objections of each 
one, and to persuade those who hesitated. 

He arrived in Paris at a time also when his presence was 
particularly necessary for other purposes. A storm was 
rising which threatened to drive the Jesuits from France, 
and the eyes of all his brethren were turned to him for their 
defence. Ever since the Jesuits first put their foot in 
France, three hundred years ago, they had been the object 
of constant hostility on the part of the University ;—some- 
times expelled the country, again returning and apparently 
triumphant, they never enjoyed but a moment’s peace. At 
this time they were again attacked by their old enemy, 
though we cannot see as they gave the slightest cause for 
this renewed hostility. There was but a small number of 
them,—only two hundred and six priests,—in France; they 
were living quietly, devoting themselves to the ministry, 
without ndilion with any of the political questions of the 
time. A number of the bishops, clergy, and laymen of 
France, without any reference to or understanding with the 
Jesuits, so far as we can discover, protested against the 
monopoly of education held by the University, and claimed 
the right to establish schools independent of that body, and 
demanded freedom of education. This they had an un- 
doubted right to do, since they demanded no support from 
the government, and only asked it to leave them alone and 
suffer them to establish schools at their own expense and 
under their own control, for the, education of the children 
of those parents who regarded the University education as 
impious and immoral. M. Guizot, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, was not unfavorable to their demand, and prom- 
ised a law on education which should accord all that could 
be expected, if not all that could be desired. But before 
this law was presented to the Chambers, almost the whole 
of the press and of the professors began a furious attack on 
the Jesuits, instigated by the University. The Jesuits were 
accused of being the instigators of the bishops in their de- 
mand for freedom of education, and the secret authors of 
the pamphlet by a Canon of Lyons against the University 
monopoly, which had been one of the principal causes of 
the present agitation. Eugene Sue’s Wandering Jew was 
written ; Michelet and Quinet delivered their false and silly 
lectures against them at the Collége de France; Thiers, 
longing to get back into the ministry, no matter by what 
means, took up the cause of the University ; public opinion 
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was excited against them; and France seemed to be as 
much afraid of two hundred inoffensive priests as though 
they had had, as Michelet said, forty thousand pulpits and 
a hundred thousand confessionals.* ‘Old laws against relig- 
ious orders were invoked against the Jesuits, and the gov- 
ernment, edged on by the force of public opinion, had re- 
solved on their proscription. The Jesuits, by the advice 
of their friends, determined to make a stand for their rights. 
Father de Ravignan wrote a beautiful essay on “The Ex- 
istence of the J esuits, and their Institute,” in which he 
sketches the life of a Jesuit and the character of the Order, 
and demands that justice be rendered him. He asked for 
no privilege, for no exemption, but only claimed the liberty 
of conscience which the fundamental law of France secured. 


“When you proclaim that men are free,” he says, “and then 
prohibit them from following interiorly and privately a religious 
life, you fall into a flagrant contradiction, and strike at all that is 
sacred in liberty of conscience. Before the state, men, priests, 
united in common and purely religious habits of life, may not have 
any of the political and civil rights of a corporation, and we claim 
them not; but so long as they exercise no exterior functions but 
such as they, like all other priests, hold from the episcopal jurisdic- 
tion, you cannot legally attack them, unless religious liberty is a 
lie, and the public rights of Frenchmen, the fundamental law itself, 
a cheat; for these words have then lost their meaning and convey 
no idea. 

“ Has the charter proclaimed liberty of conscience, or has it not ? 

“Ts evangelical perfection a right of conscience, or is it not? 

“The religious life is but the carrying out of evangelical perfec- 
tion,—the solemn teaching of the Church, as liberty of conscience 
is the solemn promise of the charter. If, then, I, a Frenchman, wish 
to become in France a Benedictine, a Dominican, ora Jesuit, by 
what right do you prevent me? I ask of you neither a public and 
recognized existence, nor the least fraction of the property of the 
state. I ask only to breathe, like yourselves, the free air of my 
country. For the regulation of my private life and of my con- 
science, I claim the right of making religious vows, and of obeying 
with my brethren, under the same roof and in common peace, rules 
which the Catholic Church has approved. In what, I ask you, does 
this liberty restrict yours? does it restrict the liberty of any one ? 
In England, in Belgium, and in the United States, where liberty of 
conscience is a reality, the religious orders, Jesuits as well as others, 
have public colleges and numerous establishments of every kind ; 


* Michelet, Des Jésuites, 6¢me Legon, p. 109. 
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yet no man imagines that it is just or legal to expel them. Why 
should it be so in France, where, certainly, they do not enjoy so 
largely the rights of common law? Happily for the honor of our 
country, none of the laws now in force can touch them in the sacred 
rights of personal existence and liberty of conscience. Is it really 
true that this lawful, simple, peaceful, obscure mode of existence 
has aroused such a violent storm of public opinion? What have 
we done? What have we said? Whence this noise? these 
storms? How have we become anew the object of all this hatred, 
the butt of all these attacks, the cause of all these fears? You who 
call down on us, priests, Frenchmen, free and devoted citizens, the 
whole rigor of proscription, do you know us? have you seen us? 
have you heard us? What word ever came from our mouth which 
compromised the public peace or the respect for law? And yet our 
two hundred voices have sounded in many pulpits from the largest 
cities to the smallest villages. Where is the civil authority that 
accuses us? Where the ecclesiastical authority that condemns us? 
Has a charge ever been made against a single one of our number? 
I|l-will, susceptibility, and presumption are not enough; they can- 
not supply the place of facts, of proofs; a society so culpable could 
only find expression in the faults of its members, to whom belong 
all action, all crime, and all virtue. Who are these faulty members 
among us? We live apart from all political action and influence ; 
servants of the Church, we exist but for her, and with her; at 
all times, in all places, and under every form of government, we 
carry on the work of the Gospel ministry. You who transform us 
into enemies of the institutions and liberties of France, what ground 
have you for so doing? What motive could we have? When we 
alone are threatened, and we alone are shut out from all the bene- 
fits of liberal legislation, it is as absurd as it is unjust to charge us 
with oppression. A warm dispute has arisen on the freedom of 
education promised in the charter; we must and do share the 
unanimous opinion of the French episcopacy and clergy on this 
subject: what fault can you find in that ?’”* 


Father de Ravignan then explains the nature of the spir- 
itual exercises, the constitutions, doctrines, and missions of 
the Society, and concludes his treatise with the following 
passage, not less eloquent yet more pathetic than that which 
we have just extracted : 


“1 demand the rehabilitation of my fathers. A son, wounded 
to my soul by the long sufferings of my family and the unjust sen- 
tence weighing upon it, I seek no renown, I bring no talent, I have 
but an unshakable conviction. I ask only for truth and justice; I 


* De V Existence et de T Institut des Jésuites, pp. 6 8. 
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need no more. I demand the revision of an unjust sentence: I de- 
mand it for my fathers who are no more: I demand it for myself. 
I feel the most unhesitating consciousness of their innocence, of our 
own—they were neither tried nor heard: let us at length be heard; 
let them be tried to-day. . . . . Iask it in the name of my 
country which can no longer look on with indifference while, in 
open contempt of all laws, the honor of those who have not ceased 
to be her children is defamed and outraged. I demand it for the 
millions of Catholics whom they try to insult by giving them a 
name which is not theirs, but ours, and which ought not now to be 
an insult. I demand it for all the religious societies which have 
pitched their tent under the protecting sun of France; and on which 
falls, in spite of all our exertions, the whole weight of the animosity 
which persecutes us. I demand it in the name of those venerable 
Bishops, whose voices were solemnly raised to protest against the un- 
just proscription of a whole family of religious, who were faithful to 
God, to the Church, to the laws, and to the country. I demand it 
in the name of twenty Popes, who all approved, confirmed, praised 
the proscribed Institute. I demand it in the name of the holy 
Pontiff who twice blessed the soil of France with his presence, and 
who, amid the protracted sorrows of his exile, consoled himself 
with the determination of giving glory to God by restoring the So- 
ciety of Jesus. Has this venerable old man, who was for us all so 
mild and intrepid a restorer—has he then lost in his grave all the 
rights of virtue, and all the authority of his memory? I demand 
it in the name of the universal Church, which, by the voice of the 
immortal Council of Trent, pronounced an irrevocable approbation: 
pium institutum., I demand,—and in demanding it, I merely claim 
for my brethren and myself what belongs to all,—the air of my na- 
tive land,—the right to live, to work,—the right to devote our- 
selves,—liberty with order,—liberty with justice. 

“ And now | have done. I retire in the thought of God and of 
my country, and I feel in my deepest soul the greatness and the 
solemnity of what I have done. If I must yield in the struggle, 
before I shake off on the soil which witnessed my birth, the dust 
from my feet, I will go for the last time and sit at the foot of the 
pulpit of Notre-Dame, and there, bearing within myself the imper- 
ishable evidence of ignored justice, I will weep over my country, 
sadly exclaiming, the day was when the truth was told; one 
voice proclaimed it; but justice was not done, they had not the 
heart to do it. We leave behind us a violated charter, liberty of 
conscience destroyed, justice outraged, one great crime more; but 
it will not avail them. A better day will appear; I read the infal- 
lible assurance in my soul, that day is not far off. History will not 
be silent over the step I have taken; its inexorable sentence will be 
passed on an unjust age. Thou, O Lord, wilt not suffer iniquity to 
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triumph forever here; but wilt command the justice of time to pre- 
cede the justice of eternity.”* 


There is no attempt made in Father de Ravignan’s book 
to refute the various charges made by Michelet and others 
against the Order; that he left to Father Cahour, in his 
book, Les Jésuites, par un Jésuite ; but he shows the na- 
ture of the “Spiritual Exercises,” of the Constitutions and 
Rules, and of the doctrines of the Society, with a brief sketch 
of its missions, showing an ignorant public the true charac- 
ter of those Jesuits it so greatly feared because it knew them 
not, with a bold demand for the justice and liberty which 
the laws of France entitled them to. As an appendix to 
this appeal appeared a discussion of the laws concerning 
religious orders in France, by H. de Vatimesnil, one of the 
ablest lawyers in that country, in which it was conclusively 

roved that the laws on which the French government re- 
fied for the proscription of the Jesuits were of no effect 
against them, having been repealed by the provisions of the 
penal code and of the charter. 

This bold attitude of Father de Ravignan encouraged 
the friends of the Jesuits, who felt confident that the gov- 
ernment could do nothing against them, unless they them- 
selves should consent to their own destruction. The courts 
of law, also, jealous of the interference of the administration 
in a matter which belonged to them, declared that any ac- 
tion on the part of the government would be illegal, since, 
if the Jesuits were living in France contrary to the law, it 
belonged to the courts and not to the executive power to 
decide so. Montalembert, Beugnot, Berryer, Dupanloup, 
and others, warmly espoused their cause, and the ministry 
hesitated about proceeding so summarily against them. 
They then sought to use the Pope. A certain lawyer 
named Rossi, a renegade Catholic, as Gregory XVI. had 
called him, was sent by Louis Philippe to that Pontiff to 
obtain by threats, promises, or intrigues the suppression of 
the Jesuits in France. The Holy Father assembled a Con- 
gregation composed of cardinals to deliberate on the matter, 
and it was unanimously decided that the Holy See couid 
not and ought not to consent to these demands. This an- 
swer was returned to Rossi, and no further communications 
took place between him and the Holy See. Cardinal Lam- 
bruschini, however, in his officious, not his official charac- 


* De V Existence et de U Institut des Jésuites, pp. 115-117. 
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ter, together with some others, surrounded the General of 
the Jesuits, and persuaded him that the peace of France, 
the good of religion, and even the lives of the French 
Jesuits depended on making concessions to their enemies. 
Father Roothan, little informed of the true state of things 
in France, suffered himself to be persuaded, and wrote to 
the Superiors in France, advising,—for he has not the au- 
thority to command in such matters,—the diminution or 
suppression of their principal houses and of the novitiates. 
The obedience of Father de Ravignan and the Superiors in 
France was heroic. What it cost him may be seen by what 
he wrote to the General: “If any concessions are made to 
the ministry, I shall no longer dare stay in Paris, or chow 
myself in the presence of any of the peers, deputies, or law- 
yers who prepared and approved the admirable opinion of 
my friend de Vatimesnil ;” and when the letter of the Gen- 
eral was received, advising the suppression of nearly all 
their houses, he wrote: “ All the detenders of the Catholic 
cause are in consternation. We lift our eyes and hands 
to God. If I had an opinion to give, I would still repeat, 
legal resistance in the name of common law and of liberty. 
But I will bow my head under the yoke in silence, if it 
must be. My soul is very sad. I scarce know what to 
think or what to do. I should be very happy if you would 
send me out of France, or at least, far from Paris, into 
some quiet retreat for a year or two. But forgive me, 
whatever my sorrow, I wish now and always to obey.” 

So great was his mortification that he was unwilling to 
continue his conferences at Notre-Dame the following year ; 
but the advice of his friends and of the Archbishop of 
Paris was that he should continue his ministry as publicly 
as before. He appeared in the pulpit with greater success 
than ever; but the effort exhausted him. His health had 
been undermined by his too great labors, by the long strug- 
gle in detence of his Order against the government, and by 
the sorrow he experienced when the Jesuits were forced to 
immolate themselves just as victory became certain. He 

uitted Paris for the south of France, and afterward for 
tome. His health improved slowly, and in 1848 he re- 
turned to Paris, and was charged with the government of 
the Professed house in the /’ue de Sevres. At the same 
time broke out the French Revolution, which gave to the 
Church, and especially to the Jesuits, the liberty which the 
government of Louis Philippe had taken from them. The 
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question of the freedom of education which had been de- 
cided against them, was again raised. Count de Falloux, 
the Minister of Public Instruction, presented to the National 
Assembly a law on education which gave aii the rights 
which it was possible to assert with success. It was sup- 
ported by Montalembert, Dupanloup, and nearly all the 
principal Catholic members. Father de Ravignan was 
triendly to the law and to those who favored it; but there 
was in France and there still exists among the Catholics a 
party whose only principle seems to be to oppose whatever 
is attempted by the eminent Catholic statesmen who advo- 
eated the law. They denounced Father de Ravignan to his 
General as a “ blind follower and imprudent favorer of a 
schismatic law, and a cause of division among Catholics 
and among the members of his Order.” These accusations 
had little “weight with the General, though they atilicted 
Father de Ravignan, without being ‘of any avail to their 
authors. The law passed i in spite of them, and the Freneh 
Church reaped the advantages of it. Whatever faults were 
found with it, and they were many, it must be regarded 
asa great victory gained by the Catholics, and as a noble 
frnit of the twenty years’ labor 4 Count de Montalembert. 
Pius IX. himself approved of it. The Jesuits hastened 
to avail themselves of its dine isions, and opened their 
schools throughout France. 

Soon after the settlement of the question of education by 
the passage of the law of 185v, Father de Ravignan com- 
menced his work in two octavo volumes on “Clement XIIT. 
and Clement XIV.” The idea of the work was suggested 
by Father Roothan, who, like Father de Ravignan, was far 
from satisfied with what either the friends or the enemies 
of their Society had written about them. The friends of 
the Jesuits had attacked Clement XIV. in defending the 
Society, and the work of Father Theiner, which had latel 
appeared, was far from doing justice to the Pope, althou i 
severe enough on the Jesuits. It was reserved for a Jesuit, 
one of the body which Clement had suppressed, to write his 
defence. The work is written in a calm, dignified tone, and 
in a spirit of charity and kindness ; it shows the influences 
which were brought to bear on the Pope, who might have 
believed that the suppression of the Jesuits would be for 
the benefit of religion, when he saw so general an opposition 
raised against them, and when they had already ceased to 
exist in nearly every Catholic country except his own tem- 

Vor. I.—No. II. 16 
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poral dominions. It is not to be wondered at that he yielded : 
* Povero Papa,” says St. Liguori, “ che poteva fare ?” 

Before Father de Ravignan had completed his work on 
the two Clemenis, the death of the General of the Order 
called him to Rome to take part in the 22d General Con- 
gregation, which elected as lis successor Peter Beckx, the 
present General of the Jesuits. While at Rome the Pope 
seemed to show a desire to see the man whom his predeces- 
sor had styled the Apostle of Paris, and Father de Ravig- 
nan requested an audience. Our author cites a short extract 
ap a memorandum of the conversation, which we trans- 
ate : 


“ The Sovereign Pontif.—‘ Well, how are matters at Paris now ?” 

“ Futher de Ravignan.—‘ Holy Father, every thing is quiet there.’ 

“ The Pope.— But Paris is the centre of France, and all the 
priests who are expelled from their dioceses meet there.’ 

“ Ravignan.—‘ | can assure your Holiness that if there are some 
bad priests in Paris, there is also a multitude of good, and very 
good, priests. I believe I may safely say that, if the Holy See were 
attacked, and it made the least appeal to the devotion of the Church 
of France, however it may be in theory, in practice our country 
and our‘nation would still be found the most devoted to your Holi- 
ness and to all the rights of the Roman Church.’ 

“ The Pope-——‘1 believe so too. But why such contradictions ? 
The Theology of Bailly, which is most hostile to the Holy See, was 
taught in nearly all the seminaries of France. It was I, and I alone, 
(the vig emphasized this word) who placed the Theology of Bailly 
on the /ndex. Then again, in that affair of the Univers, they said 
that I was moved to take part against the Archbishop of Paris in 
consequence of the letter he wrote me at Gaéta. But those things 
are not of a nature to remain on the heart of a Pope. He is not 
Pope for his own amusement, but in order that he may carry his 
cross after Our Lord and imitate him, Besides, 1 do not adopt any 
journal, nor do I defend the Univers. They wanted me to con- 
demn it; I cannot approve of all it has written, but there was not 
any ground for condemning it. I hear a great deal said on both 
sides. 1 take a part and leave a part, according as I judge proper. 
They have accused me of trying to force on France the Roman Cit 
urgy; I go no farther than is reasonable; but I do not wish every 
Bishop to make a Missal or a Breviary to suit himself. I willingly 
authorize particular usages. They are still writing me to urge the 
condemnation «of Traditionalism ; let them have patience! They 
want no more human reason. But, my God, if this poor human 
reason is no lonyer any thing, faith itself will soon be no more. 
Let each have its due.’”—T. ii., pp. 248-250. 
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Returning to Paris, de Ravignan resumed his wonted 
labors; but they were soon to end; he had run the good 
race. During twenty years of public ministry he had 
worked incessantly, save when at rare intervals his health 
forced him to rest for a short time; he had during those 
twenty years given to religion and to virtue an impetus 
such as they had scarce ever before known in the capital of 
France. Laboriously, and mid sorrows and obstacles aris- 
ing from every side, he had carried out the mission with 
which God had entrusted him, and now he looked forward 
to his end with the calm joy of a well-founded hope. Every 
time that he had felt his malady approach, he had hoped 
for death,—this time he kuew it was near. Still he worked 
on, growing feebler and feebler. The last time that he sat 
in the confessional was on the 3d of December, 1857, the 
feast of St. Francis Xavier, his patron saint, and the anni- 
versary of his baptism, sixty-two years before. It was in 
the Chapel of the Sacred Heart. ‘The last ties that bound 
him to earth were on the point of snapping asunder; on the 
contines of eternity, he addressed his penitents like one who 
had already passed the barriers which separate death from 
immortality ; he exhorted them to delight in their sorrows 
and sufferings as the means of uniting them more closely 
with Christ, assuring them that there alone would they find 
the silence of the heart, the solitude of the soul, where fleet- 
ing things fear to enter, and all fades from the sight save 
God and conscience. Forced to quit the confessional before 
his usual time, he walked with difficulty back to the ue 
de Sévres, and awaited death. During the few hours that 
he was able to sit up during the day, he arranged his papers, 
burning those he wished destroyed, and prepared himselt 
then fur his long journey. His suffering and weakness 
daily increased ; death was every day nearer; at last it had 
arrived ; the Sacraments had all been administered; the 
prayers for those in agony were just completed; he kissed 
the crucifix presented to his lips, raised his eyes to behold 
for the last time the image of the Saviour, his head bowed, 
aud his soul returned to the bosom of God. Thus passed 
away from earth one who in our own days has rivalled the 
heroic deeds of those great men whom the Church offers to 
our imitation. Whether we regard him in his interior and 
private character, or consider him as he appeared to the 
world, we cannot but love him and esteem him. All his 
actions appear to us regulated by the highest principles of 
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reason and of the Gospel; we see in him none of those 
petty weaknesses which ordinarily obscure the character of 
men placed in prominent positions. His life, his character 
seem everywhere consistent. In the first years of his relig- 
ious life, in his novitiate at Montrouge, he had fully im- 
bued his mind with the lofty principles laid down in the 
Exercises of St. Ignatius, which guided him during his whole 
after life. Fully convinced, not only in his head, but in his 
heart too, of the vanity of worldly ambition, he devoted 
himself, wholly and with all the energy of a strong char- 
acter, to the true objects for which he lived. With the 
sume energy with which we see men incessantly tendin 
toward some visible object which they are fully dtctnionl 
to reach, Father de Ravignan constantly aimed at the at- 
tainment of hisend. In this we find the distinguishing trait 
ef Father de Ravignan’s character and the cause of all his 
success: he was in downright earnest. His earnestness is 
the principal feature in his eloquence, and the means b 
which he persuaded, The great evil of this age, he vaid, 
was clearly marked ; it consisted in vagueness of the intel- 
lect and languor of the will: against these he fought. His 
whole appearance was a protest against them; there was a 
nobility, a manliness in every feature of his countenance ; 
force was seen in his broad high forehead ; there was energy 
in his clear eye, ordinarily mild and attractive, but at times 
sparkling with the fire within; in the strong-marked lines 
of his nose, in the close-pressed lips, and in the firm, deep 
tones of his voice. 

Such men are never satisfied with half attaining their 
object; every thing with them becomes subordinate to 
their principal aim, to which they tend incessantly. No 
labor is esteemed sufficient, no rest is possible. Thus the 
amount of work performed by Father de Ravignan would 
seem almost incredible; we have spoken of only a few of 
the more prominent acts of his life; but Father de Pont- 
levoy represents him to us as travelling from one end of 
Europe to another; now preaching in Belgium and again at 
Bordeaux ; at one time at London, and another at Nantes ; 
one day at Rome, a few days after at Ajaccio in Corsica, 
and next at Besangon. During Lent we find him not only 
delivering his conferences at Notre-Dame in Paris, but at 
one time he adds to them three retreats preached durin 
the same week to three different congregations. We find 
him giving retreats to the Sisters of the isitation, the La- 
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dies of the Sacred Heart, the Carmelites, or the Children of 
Mary: if any one takes the habit or makes her profession, 
he is ever ready to assist and to deliver an instruction for 
the occasion. He preached on Sundays in the Chapel of 
the Tuileries, and during the week to the beggars supported 
by the “ Little Sisters of the Poor,” and quitted the pulpit 
of Notre-Dame to instruct the orphans of St. Nicholas. If 
a college of the Society was suppressed by the government, 
it was he that spoke with the Sean and obtained per- 
mission for its continuance; his assistance was felt in almost 
every thing that was undertaken for the good of religion; 
he interested himself greatly in the establishment of the Ora- 
tory of the Immaculate Conception, concerning which he had 
been consulted by Fathers Gratry, de Valroger, and Pété- 
tot, and in the foundation of the Monastery of Pierre-qui- 
Vire. He wrote a series of articles in a religious journal 
in defence of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception; he 
drew up a memorial to the government, asking for freedom 
to preach the Gospel to the Arabs of Algeria, which was 
refused for reasons of state policy. He took part in several 
Councils as theologian for different Bishops. [lis corre- 
spondence was enormous; he received letters, which he an- 
swered, from every country of Europe, and from every class 
of persons; to the Duchess of Hamilton alone he wrote as 
many as two hundred letters in seven years; and nearly all 
these various letters, written in a few moments which he 
could get at atime, are in a careful and appropriate style, al- 
though his room was almost constantly filled with men who 
came to consult him on spiritual matters, and the porter was 
every few moments at his door to announce women who were 
waiting to see him in the parlor. When, in connection with 
this variety of labors, we consider the hours he spent in the 
confessional, and by the bedside of the dying, we must ad- 
mit that the life of Father de Ravignan was a full one, and 
although he spent but twenty years in the Apostolic min- 
istry, during that period explevit tempora multa. He might 
well, at the end of this time, look confidently forward to the 
“crown of life” which had been laid up for him. 

His loss was deeply felt at Paris, and by all who knew him 
throughout France. A sad crowd filled the Church of Saint- 
Sulpice, where his obsequies were performed, and where the 
Bishop of Orleans, dressed in mourning, gave vent to his 
feclings in a burst of eloquence which reminds us of the 
best efforts of Massillon or Bossuet. Defunctus adhue lo- 
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itur, was the well-chosen text of the funeral orator, and 
it is still true; that which was mortal in De Ravignan has 
op away, but his immortal spirit still lives and preaches. 
n these two volumes of Father de Pontlevoy, we still see 
the great preacher of Notre-Dame, we feel his presence as 
that of a living man. 1. F. B. 


Arr. V.— Les Moines @Occident depuis Saint Bendit 
jusgu’a Saint Bernard. Par |e Comrr MonraLeMBert. 
Paris: Lecoffre et Cie. 1860. Tomes IL. et IL. 8vo. 


Count pe MontTatemsert is one of those pure and noble 
characters that go far to redeem and even to give a lustre 
to an age of weakness and frivolity in which they some- 
times make their appearance. He takes life in earnest, and 
feels that it has serious aims and solemn duties. He be- 
lieves every man, whatever his rank or condition, has been 

laced in this world to work, to do and to suffer the will of 
bis Maker, not to fritter away his existence in the frivolous 
pursuit of pleasure, or the sordid pursuit of gain. Liberally 
endowed by nature, he has invigorated and enriched his 
rare gifts by assiduous culture and solid studies. Descend- 
ed from a noble family with an historical name, heir of a 
peerage when France had an hereditary peerage, he gener- 
ously devoted from his youth his name, his rank, his lofty 
character, his genius, his learning, and his great powers as 
a writer and an orator, to the defence and promotion of 
Catholic interests, and for thirty years he has stood first 
and foremost among laymen as their bold, firm, consistent, 
and persevering champion. 

It is not easy to estimate the value of the services ren- 
dered to religion by this eminent layman. Without his 
free spirit, independent thought, liberal action, and bold 
and energetic words, always on the side of the right, the 
wronged, the oppressed, the downtrodden, in the House of 
Peers, the National Assembly, in books, pamphlets, peri- 
odieals, journals, and a world-wide correspondence, few of 
us wal have been what we are. There are few living, 
acting, earnest men among us who have not been quicken- 
ed by him. Whoever has labored to promote or secure 
Catholic interests by calling in the aid of free thought and 
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free speech, political liberty, social progress, and the rights 
and independence of nations, has found in him a wise and 
hearty co-operator, and an intrepid defender: and who- 
ever has seen his hopes in the good cause overclonded, 
and felt his heart saddened and his arm unnerved by the 
baseness, treachery, desertion, or cowardice of pretended 
friends, or by disappointments and unmerited defeats, has 
found in him a generous sympathizer, and heard from him 
words that have not only southed his grief, but revived his 
hopes, rekindled his ardor, and inspired him with fresh 
courage and energy to renew thecgmbat. None of us can 
say how much we owe him, or measure the influence he 
has exerted for the last thirty years, or is destined hereafter 
to exert on the Catholic body throughout the world. The 
influence of such a man is sure ultimately to be felt by 
the whole human race; and it can die only to live again 
forever in the bosom of Him from whom it went forth. 
There is probably no man among our contemporaries 
so well fitted to write the history of the labors and influ- 
ence of the Monks of the West from St. Benedict to St. 
Bernard, as our illustrious author, who adds to the science, 
erudition, and literary taste and culture of our times, the 
faith, the piety, the chivalric sentiments, and the robust 


character of the great ages of the Church. He is a layman 
and asecular; he has taken an active and a brilliant part 
in the political movements in his own country and in Eu- 
rope; he knows his age; he knows all it knows, can speak 
its language, and interpret it by his own ns but 


he has retired so often to commune with the Fathers of the 
Desert, and with the Basils, the Chrysostoms, the Bene- 
dicts, the Gregories, and the Bernards, has been so charm- 
ed with their heroic life, entered so fully into their spirit, 
and become so imbued with their love of suffering and of 
sacrifice, that he speaks with their wisdom, power, sweet- 
ness, and unction. He is at home with them, knows them, 
understands them, and is able to interpret them to the un- 
derstanding, and, we would fain hope, to the admiration 
and love of the men of our own times, weak, effeminate, 
frivolous, or sordid, as for the most part we unhappily are. 

The author has not designed his work—intended to be 
completed in six volumes, of which only the first two are 
as yet published—to be a history of the Monks of the West 
from the purely ascetic point of view, so much as a history 
of their labors and influence from St. Benedict to St. Ber- 
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nard in founding modern civilization, and creating and 
forming out of the degenerate populations of the old Ro- 
man Empire and their Barbarian conquerors, the great civ- 
ilized nations of the world. The period he has chosen, 
from the close of the tifth to the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, or from the downfall of the Roman Empire of the 
West to the definitive reconstruction of European society 
and the formation of the great and leading European na- 
tions, is a period that stands nearly alone in the history of 
our race, and the importance of which neither our ecclesi- 
astical nor our general historians have hitherto even dimly 
perceived. It was a period of long and painful elabora- 
tion. Never were the human race afflicted with greater or 
more numerous evils. There was an old and worn out 
population, corrupted, enervated, disheartened, and brutal- 
ized by long ages of tyranny and oppression, to rejuvenate, 
to restore to moral life and vigor; and there were rude, 
proud, haughty, fierce, and barbarian conquerors, free from 
some of their vices, and: retaining a fresh, vigorous nature 
indeed, but pagan or heretical, to be converted, civilized, 
and moulded into a Christian and polished people. Never 
was there a work for man on earth of greater magnitude, 
more difficult, more arduous, or to the performance of 
which wise and prudent, strong and energetic, brave and 
heroic characters were more absolutely necessary. Yet 
these characters were found, and the work was done; anew 
society rose from the ashes of the old, a new and nobler 
order of civilization took the place of the old Greeco-Roman 
civilization, and Christendom was constituted. By what 
means, by what agencies was this done? 

Certainly no man capable of reasoning on the subject 
will pretend the work was effected without the supernatu- 
ral providence of God. It was a work above the torces of 
ordinary men; it was also above the forces of ordinary 
Christians, and only by the supernatural intervention of 
Divine Providence was it possible. But Providence ordi- 
narily intervenes by preparing and using means adapted to 
its end. Great men, great Christians, great Popes, great 
prelates, and great statesmen were raised up, but not by a 
direct and immediate miracle from the bosom of the earth, 
without antecedents, without preparation, without previous 
discipline. Where was the laboratory of these great char- 
acters, and by what discipline were formed these great men 
who resisted the tide of evil, rebuked disorder, restored the 
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empire of law, and impressed their own likeness on their 

e? Our author shows, and it was his design to show, 
that the laboratory was the monastery, and the discipline 
that of the monastic life. He does not overlook the ascetic 
and purely religious bearings of his subject; he knows, no 
man better, that men do not and cannot enter the monas- 
tery and submit to the monastic discipline for the sake of 
preparing themselves to labor effectually for the progress 
of civilization and society; he knows that whoever makes 
himself a true monk does so because he would detach him- 
self from the world, retire to solitude and prayer, and seek 
to honor his Lord, and save his soul by the daily and hourly 
practice of a religion of sacrifice; but he would show that 
precisely because men enter the monastery for that end, 
and precisely because its discipline is that which best pre- 
pares men for heaven, it is the best fitted to produce those 
great, strong, energetic, and herdic characters needed to 
convert and civilize a barbarian, to reform a corrupt, or to 
rejuvenate an old and effete people,—to reconstruct a fallen 
society, and to ennoble and advance civilization. 

In this the author, it will be perceived, forms a very dif- 
ferent estimate of the monastic character from that com- 
monly formed in our times even by people who are not 
unfriendly to the Religious Orders. He does not regard 
the true monk asa Soak and timid character, without force 
or courage, driven by despite or chagrin, disappointment or 
sorrow, to take refuge in a monastery. Much less does he 
regard him as one who from indolence, aversion to labor, 
and love of an easy, idle life, makes himself a religious. 
Thus he says in his instructive and edifying Jntroduc- 
tion :— 


“ Many apologists of the monastic life fall into the strange error 
of regarding that life as an asylum for sad and wearied souls, who 
are discontented with their lot in the world, who are unable to 
keep the place to which they are consigned by society, overcome by 
their disappointments, or broken with gricf. ‘If there are places for 
the health of the body,’ says Chateaubriand, ‘O permit religion to 
have hers for the health of the soul, much more subject to disease, 
and whose maladies are far more painful, lasting, and difficult to 
eure.’ The thought is poetical and touching, but it lacks truth. 
Monasteries were by no means intended to collect within their 
walls the invalids of the world. They were not diseased souls, 
they were, on the contrary, the most healthy and robust souls of 
the race that flocked in multitudes to people them. The religious 
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life instead of being the refuge of the weak, was the arena of the 
strong. 

“It is no doubt true, that sometimes, by one of those strange 
contrasts which abound in works inspired by religion, this career 
full of combats and supernatural victories, this life where virtue, 
where Christian force attained its apogee, was that in which souls 
naturally infirm, and hearts wounded in the conflicts with a worldly 
life, sought and found refuge; and since modern civilization by the 
side of its incontestable benefits has too often for its effect to aug- 
ment the number and intensity of the maladies of the soul, it might, 
perhaps, under a purely social point of view, be desirable to pro- 
vide for such a shelter, and a proper treatment. It is possible that 
even under this point of view the destruction of the Religious Orders 
has been a public calamity. It may have been not without infla- 
ence on the number of suicides, proved by criminal statistics to be 
yearly increasing. But, in point of fact, we seldom meet, except 
in romances, vocations to the monastic life produced by disappoint- 
ments, disgusts, and melancholy. I find no profound or serious 
traces of them in history,—in the degenerate communities no more 
than in the heroic ages of their annals. Doubtless there were souls 
thrown into the cloister by a great misfortune, a striking disgrace, 
or the loss of some one passionately loved, and I could cite curious 
and touching instances of the kind, but they are exceedingly rare. 
To present, in general thesis, the religious life as an asylum for 
weakness and sadness, as a refuge for melancholy, proscribed and 
combated in the cloister as a vice under the name of acedia, is to 
run counter to both reason and facts. 

“The distinctive character which so brilliantly shines out in all 
the great monastic creations and existences which I seck to unroll 
before my readers is force; not indeed that force which men have 
in common with certain animals; not that material force whose 
contemptible triumphs throw the world into confusion; not that 
exterior force of which blinded and cowardly Christians sometimes 
call in the dangerous aid; not that force which consists in imposing 
our own convictions or interests on others: but that force which 
consists in self-discipline, self-restraint, self-government, and in sub- 
jecting one’s own rebellious nature; that force which is a cardinal 
virtue, and which governs the world by courage and by sacrifice. 
I hesitate not to say, that the monks, the true monks of the great 
ages of the Church, are representatives of manhood in its purest 
and most energetic forms, of moral and intellectual manhood, of 
manhood in some sort condensed by celibacy, protesting against 
all baseness and vulgarity, condemning itself to greater, stronger, 
and better sustained efforts than any worldly career exacts, ‘and 
thus succeeding in making earth a stepping-stone to heaven, and 
life a long series of victories. 

“Yes, thanks to the robust constitution which they receive from 
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their founders, thanks to that incomparable discipline of the soul, 
which all the monastic legislators knew how to create, the monk 
drew from solitude a treasure of force which the world has never 
surpassed, has never equalled. ‘Solitude,’ says a venerable relig- 
ious,* ‘is the home of the strong, silence is their prayer.’ The 
whole monastic history is only a proof of this truth. How indeed 
could it have been otherwise? What was the life of the monk but 
@ permanent protestation against human weakness? a reaction daily 
and hourly renewed against all that debases or enervates man,— 
a perpetual aspiration to that which hovers above our earthly life 
and fallen nature? In the monasteries faithful to their primitive 
constitution the contempt of the world, that secret of heroism, was 
taught and practised every day, and every moment of the day. 
The soul by the slightest habits of the daily rule constantly ele- 
vated to God, offered him continually the victories of the purest 
and most generous forces of human nature over the passions and 
the senses.”—Jntroduction, pp. xxix—xxxi. 


The whole discipline of the monastery was intended and 
was admirably adapted to form free and independent, strong 
and generous characters, the very characters demanded to 
battle with the evils of the times. Weak and timid charac- 
ters can effect nothing for society, or for a strong and manly 
civilization. The man who would fulfil the preeept to love 
his neighbor as himself, or serve his own age or country, 
must be prepared to battle for the unpopular truth, the de- 
pressed virtue, the outraged right against the — error, 
the successful vice, the ‘triumphant iniquity. e cannot 
serve God and our neighbor in our day and generation with- 
out disturbing some popular prejudice, offending some self: 
love, or opposing some selfish interest. God and our neigh- 
bor are never ou the side that is uppermost; one in serving 
either has always to stem the popular current, to withstand 
the intolerance of public opinion, and have his motives im- 
pugned, his character traduced, and his very virtues denied 
or distorted into vices. He has all the passions and inter- 
ests of the world against him. Respectable men, men of 
standing, men in place, aud clothed with authority, who 
even sit in Moses’ seat and occupy the chief seats in the 
synagogue will look upon him with distrust, regard him as 
eccentric, officious, rash, perhaps as mad, and really believe 
that they are doing God’s service in opposing him, cireum- 
scribing his influence, silencing his voice, depriving him 
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of freedom, if not of life; for in every age there are those 
tv wiom apply those fearful words of our Lord, “ Wo unto 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, that build the tombs 
of the prophets and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous, 
and say, it we had been in the days of our fathers, we would 
not have been partakers with them in the blood of the proph- 
ets. Wherefore be ye witnesses against yourselves that ye 
are the children of them that killed the prophets.” The 
generation of them who kill the prophets or persecnte the 
servants of God, never dies out; and they who in any age 
can discern the Lord of life in the carpenter’s son, or the 
son of the humble Mary, are the few. The world can be 
served only by those who are above it, and not of it, and 
the world loveth only its own. “If ye were of the world,” 
says our Lord to his disciples, “the world would love its 
own. But ye are not of the world, but I have chosen you 
out of the world, therefore the world hateth you.” The 
world can love only those who love it, and act from its own 
principles. 

It is impossible, then, that men of the world should serve 
it, or that men who love their own ease, their own quiet, 
their own reputation, or even their own lives should be 
able to lift up a fallen society, or introduce and sustain a 
new and vigorous civilization in harmony with Christian 
principles. Only men who are freed from the dominion of 
the passions and the senses, who have obtained the victory 
over themselves, and who can rejoice and be exceeding 
glad when men revile them, persecute them, and say all 
manner of evil against them falsely for Christ’s sake, are 

repared to do any great work for God or our neighbor. 

hey must be weaned from the world, and must love suf- 
fering, and joy in sacrifice. They must have their moral 
stand-point above and outside the world, in the love of God. 
Love joys to suffer for the beloved, and they who really 
love their Lord count no loss, no suffering, no sacrifice, by 
which he is served, honored, or glorified. They are ready 
at any moment to be offered for him; they fear only to lose 
or not to honor him; they have no other fear; they can 
meet opposition, calumny, persecution, the dungeon, the 
scaffold, or the stake, or, what is even worse, the distrust of 
friends, the contempt of those whom the world honors, and 
who avoid them as a moral pestilence, with a serene brow 
and a peaceful heart. If their pulse throbs, it is with joy 
that they are found worthy to suffer those things for their 
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Lord, whom they so deeply and tenderly love. These char- 
acters, free, pure, noble, disinterested, strong and brave 
with the strength and heroism of love, while formed for 
heaven, and incapable of being formed except for the in- 
visible and eternal, are precisely the characters needed to 
lift up a fallen society, to found and sustain wise and just 
government and secure the orderly advance of a true civil- 
ization. It was precisely to the formation of such charac- 
ters as these the monastic life and discipline were adapted. 
In the monastery and under its discipline men in learning 
to detach themselves from the world and to live and act 
only with a view to eternal life, acquired the virtues, the 
force and strength of character which best fitted them to 
— for the wants and necessities of the temporal order. 
lence the author says, further on— 


“That chivalric courage which the monks daily displayed against 
sin, against their own weakness, animates them at need against 
princes and potentates who abuse their authority. It is especially 
with them that we must seck that moral energy which gives man 
the force and the desire to resist injustice and to protest against 
the abuses of power, even when the abuses and injustice fall not 
directly on himself. This energy, without which the guaranties of 
order, security, and independence invented by statesmen, are illusory, 
was inherent in the character and profession of the monks. From 
the earliest times of their history, and in the midst of the baseness 
and abjectness of the Byzantine court, they were distinguished 
among all men as those who spoke with the mest freedom to kings, 
and from century to century, so long as they remained sheltered 
from the corruptions of the temporal power, they retained this 
glorious privilege. We shall see it at each page of this recital ; we 
shall see the monk armed with an intrepid boldness, an indomitable 
courage, against oppression, and comprehend what succor innocence 
and misfortune found with them in those times when no one feared 
to be without defence so long as he could invoke against the op- 
pressor the malediction of God and that of the hooded friar, At a 
thousand years’ distance we find the same calm and indomitable 
courage in the reprimand addressed by St. Benedict to Totila, and 
in the response of the obscure l’rior of Solesmes to the Lord de 
Sablé, against whom he had to uphold the privileges of his Priory. 
This lord having met him one day on the bridge in his town, said 
to him, ‘ Monk, if I did not fear God, I would cast you into the 
Sarthe ! P ‘My lord,’ replied the monk, ‘ if you feared God, I should 
have nothing to fear.’ 

“Thus it was under the dictation of the monks that the Chris- 
tians who rose against the abuses of power, wrote the civil and po- 
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” litical guaranties which they wrested from unjust masters. It was 


to the keeping of the monks that they confided these charters of 
their liberties, and in which were written the conditions of their 
obedience. It was in the cloisters of the monks that were sought 
not only the sepulchres for kings, nobles, and conquerors, but those 
also of the weak and the vanquished, There found a last asylum 
the victims of tyranny, of injustice, of all the excesses of human 
power. There slept in peace, in the bosom of perpetual prayer, 
the exiled, the beheaded, and the proscribed. These admirable 
verses of Statins, inscribed on the Temple of Clemency at Athens, 
and which the monks have preserved, were found realized in the 
bosom of the monastic life : 
«Sic tutum sacrasse loco mortalibus segris 

Confugium, unde procul starent ireeque, minzeque, 

Regnaque, et a justis Fortuna recederet aris 

Hue victi bellis, patriaque e sede fugati 

Conveniunt, pacemque rogant. . . .’* 


“ Never were there men who less feared the strong, or less _prac- 
tised cowardly complaisances towards power. In the bosom of the 
peace and obedience of the cloister, they daily tempered their hearts 
against injustice, and formed themselves to be the indomitable cham- 
pions of right and truth. Great characters, hearts truly independ- 
ent, are nowhere found in greater abundance than under the frock. 
There were there, and in multitudes, calm and intrepid, erect and 
lofty as well as humble and fervent souls,—souls whom Pascal calls 
perfectly heroic. ‘ Liberty,’ says a holy monk of the eighth century, 
‘succumbs not, for humility freely abdicates it;’ and in the depth 
of the Middle Ages, Peter de Bois, another monk, wrote these noble 
words, in which are summed up the political code of the epoch and 
the history of the monastic orders: ‘There are two things for which 
every Christian must stand, even unto blood—Liberty and Justice. 
Duo sunt, justitia et libertas, pro quibus quisque fidelis usque ad 
sanguinem stare debet.”—Introduction, pp. Xxxvi-Xxxix. 


The monastic life was neither intended nor suitable for all 
men, and no one pretends that none but monks or nuns can 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. But the author shows, 
as does Father Hecker, in his excellent work entitled Ques- 
tions of the Soul, that in all ages and nations of the world, 
choice souls are borne to seek to maintain the combat with 
sin, and to overcome their weakness in retirement from the 
world, in solitude and silence, and that from the origin of 
the Church there have always been those who lived the 
monastic life, and practised the monastic discipline. It is 
not absolutely necessary to the existence of the Church, or 

* Theb. xii., v. 486. 
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to the maintenance of the faith, that there should be relig-~ 
ious orders distinct from the general ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, but the virtues, the freedom, the courage, the self- 
denial, the love of suffering, the moral heroism which is 
cherished in the bosom of the monastery, and the victory 
over the senses and the passions the monastic discipline was 
intended to secure are necessary for all who aim at Chris- 
tian perfection, or seek to serve God and do good to the 
world in their own day and generation. The great merit of 
the nonks was that they not only cultivated and possessed 
these virtues often in an eminent degree in themselves, but 
that they sustained them in the general Christian commu- 
nity, and kept up the moral tone and vigor of society. No 
one denies that in the work done in the ages from St. Bene- 
dict to St. Bernard, the priority in achievement, as in rank, 
state, and authority, belonged to the Popes and Bishops. 
Without them there had been no Chureh, and the monastic 
orders would have been no better than those poor imitations 
of them which we find among the worshippers of Budha or 
the followers of Mahomet ; but we must not forget the great- 
est and most eminent of the Popes and Bishops, those who 
most distinctly impressed their image on their age, were 
monks, or had been formed in the monastic life and by the 
monastic discipline, as St. Gregory the Great, St. Gregory 
VII., St. Austin, the Apostle of Anglo-Saxon England, and 
St. Boniface, the Apostle of Germany. 

The reader will find the whole question discussed in the 
and brilliant Jntroduction, filling nearly three 

undred pages, which the author has prefixed to his work, 
and from which our extracts thus far have been made. In 
it the author gives his views and sentiments in regard to 
the monastic orders, and the services which they ren- 
dered to religion and society. The whole Introduction is 
marked by the peculiar qualities of the author, and is as re- 
markable for its depth of thought, its comprehensive phi- 
losophy, and its far-reaching statesmanlike views, as for its 
fervid eloquence, simple piety, and earnest faith. In it the 
author shows us everywhere his unquenchable love of lib- 
erty, his knowledge of human nature, and his respect for 
human reason and manly virtue. The most remarkable 
chapter is, perhaps, Chapter IX., On the True and False 
Middle Age, which shows that he has thoroughly studied 
that period, so variously estimated by modern writers, mas- 
tered its spirit, and appreciated its real character. He has 
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seen and is willing to acknowledge its good and its bad,—its 
faith and its virtues, also its disorders, its vices, and its crimes. 
We would, had we space, lay the whole chapter before our 
readers, but must content ourselves with a single extract :— 


“The error common both to the admirers and to the detractors 
of the Middle Ages, is that they see in them the reign and the tri- 
umph of theocracy. ‘They are a time,’ Donoso Cortes tells us, 
‘forever famous by the manifestation of human impotence, and by 
the glorious dictatorship of the Church.’ 

“| deny the dictatorship. I deny still more the human impo- 
tence. Never was humanity more prolific, more virile, or more 
powerful. And as to the Church, never did she find her authority 
more disputed in practice, even by those who with great docility 
admitted it in theory. 

“What reigned then was unity of faith, as we see reign now in 
all modern nations the unity of the civil law, or of the national 
constitution. But do we see that in free nations, as England and 
the United States, this civil and social unity stifles either individual 
or corporate vitality, energy, and independence? It was the’same 
with the Catholic unity of the Middle Ages, It nowhere extin- 
guished either intellectual or political life. The uniformity of a 
worship universally popular, the sincere and affectionate submission 
of hearts and understandings to revealed truth and to the teach- 
ings of the Church, excluded no prepossession, no discussion on 
the highest and most difficult questions of philosophy and morals. 
The principle of authority implied no rupture either with the free 
genits of antiquity, so faithfully, so ardently cultivated, as we shall 
prove, by the Benedictines in their cloisters, or with the natural and 
progressive development of the human mind. Is it necessary to 
recall the immense developments of scholasticism, that gvimnastic 
at once rude and subtle of human intelligence, so propitious, not- 
withstanding its many undeniable gaps, to the force and supple- 
ness of reasoning ? Is it necessary to name those great, numerous, 
and powerful universities, so living, so free, sometimes so rebellious, 
in which the masters, whose independence was equalled only by 
that of the ardent and tumultuous youth who flocked to them, 
broached every day a thousand questions which would frighten the 
meticulous orthodoxy of our times! Is it, in fine, necessary to 
evoke the liberty, the license even of those satires which, in the 

opular and chivalric poetry, in the fabliaur and songs, as well as 
in the productions of the arts consecrated to religious service, 
pushed even to excess the right of criticism and public discussion ? 

“In those times so ridiculously calumniated, souls were inflamed 
with a devouring passion to know and to act. The heroic and per- 
severing ardor which sent the Marco Polos and the Plancarpins 
even to the extremities of the known world, athwart distances and 
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dangers of which our contemporaries have lost the notion, anima- 
ted travellers no less intrepid in the regions of thought. The hn- 
man mind with Gerbert and Scotus Erigena exercised itself on 
problems the most arduous and the most delicate. It recoiled with 
the most orthodox, such as St. Anselm and St. Thomas, from none 
of the difficulties of psychology or metaphysics ; with some it even 
ran into theses the most audacious and the most hostile to the 
spirit of the Church and the Gospel: with nobody, it may be bold- 
ly asserted, did it resign itself to the abdication or the sleep of 
reason. 

“We go farther, and ask, if even now, in spite of printing, the 
happy but insufficient progress of popular education, the apparent 
vulgarization of the sciences and the arts, it is quite certain that 
the equilibrium between material pre-occupations and the moral life 
of the world is better maintained than it was then; if the spiritual 
element of human nature, if the cultivation of ideas, if moral en- 
thusiasm, if all that which constitutes the noble life of thought is 
as well represented, as energetically developed, as liberally provided 
for with us as with our fathers? For myself I doubt it, and I be- 
lieve, all things considered and well compared, never have men 
been more richly endowed than in the Middle Ages, or have more 
ardently cultivated the domain of the soul and the understanding. 

‘Religion reigned over all, it is true, but it stifled nothing. It 
was not relegated to a corner of society, nor shut up within the 
walls of its temples or the individual conscience ; on the contrary 
it was invited to animate, enlighten, and permeate all with its spirit 
of life, and, after having seated the edifice on an immovable foun- 
dation, to crown its summit with its light and its beauty. No one 
was placed too high to obey it, and no one could fall so low as to 
escape its consolations and protection. From the king to the her- 
mit, all at certain moments felt the power of its pure and generous 
inspirations. The memory of the Redemption, of the debt con- 
tracted towards God by man ransomed on Calvary, mingled with 
all, and was found in all institutions, in all monuments, and, at mo- 
ments, in all souls. The victory of charity over selfishness, of hu- 
mility over pride, of spirit over matter, of all that which is eleva- 
ted in our nature over all that which is ignoble and impure, was 
as frequent as is compatible with human infirmity. Never has 
this victory been complete here below; but it may be fearlessly as- 
serted that never had it come nearer to being complete. Since the 
grand defiance given to evil triumphant on earth by the establish- 
ment of Christianity, never, perhaps, was the empire of Satan more 
shaken, or nearer being overthrown. 

‘* But shall we therefore conclude that the Middle Ages consti- 
tuted a sort of ideal of Christian society? Must we see in them 
the normal state of the world? God forbid. There never was 
and there never will be a normal state, or an irreproachable epoch 
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on the earth. Besides, if that ideal could be realized here below, 
it certainly was not the Middle Ages that would have attained it, 
Not without reason have they been called Ages of Faith, for faith 
was more supreme in them than in any other epoch of history. 
But there we must stop. That says much, and enough for truth. 
We must not venture the assertion that their virtue and happiness 
were up to the level of their feith. A thousand unexceptionable 
witnesses rise up to protest against an assertion so rash,—to recall 
the general insecurity, the too frequent triumphs of violence, in- 
iquity, cruelty, artifice, and at times of a refined depravity ; to 
demonstrate that the human element, the satanic element even, 
only too. often vindicated its ascendency over the world. By the 
side of the open heaven there was always a hell, and by the side 
of those prodigies of sanctity seldom found elsewhere, were profli- 
gate wretches hardly inferior to those Roman Emperors, whom Bos- 
suet calls moral monsters. 

“The Church, which always undergoes, up to a certain point, 
the action of contemporary civilization, was familiar then with 
abuses, and scandals the bare thought of which would now fill her 
children as well as her enemies with horror, They proceeded 
sometimes from the corruptions inseparable from the exercise of 
great power and the possession of great riches; sometimes, and 
oftener, from the invasion of the laical spirit and the secular power. 
Cupidity, violence, debauchery, often revolted, and with success, 
against the yoke of the Gospel, even in its own ministers,—and in- 
fected the very organs of the law promulgated to repress them, 
We must confess it; and we may do so without fear, because the 
evil was almost always overcome by good; because all these ex- 
cesses were redeemed by miracles of self-denial, penitence, and 
charity ; because by the side of each fall we find an expiation, of 
each misery an asylum, each iniquity a resistance. Sometimes in 
the monastic cells, sometimes in the clefts of the rocks; here un- 
der the tiara and the mitre, there under the helmet and coat of 
mail, thousands of souls fought with force and perseverance the 
battles of the Lord, strengthened the weak by their examples, re- 
vived by their fervor the enthusiasm of those even who could not 
or would not imitate them, and shine above the vices and disorders 
of the multitude by the splendor of their prodigious austerity, their 
charitable effusions, and their indomitable love of God. But all 
this effulgence of virtue and sanctity must not blind us to the 
real state of things. There were more saints, more monks, and 
above all more believers than now; but I fear not to say that there 
were fewer priests,—I mean fewer good priests, The secular cler- 
gy of the Middle Ages were less pure, less exemplary than ours ; 
the bishops less respectable, and the spiritual authority of the Holy 
See much Jess supreme than to-day. This assertion will perhaps 
astonish the blind admiration of some, but it is easily proved, The 
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Pontifical authority has to-day fewer but infinitely more docile sub- 
jects, and what it has lost in extent it has more than regained in 
intensity. 

“ Besides, the domination of the Church, usurped by some, dis- 
puted by others, and balanced by a multitude of rival or vassal au- 
thorities, was never omnipotent or uncontested. She saw her laws 
continually violated, her discipline impaired, her rights trampled 
on, not only in the temporal order but also in the spiritual, and not 
as now by avowed enemies, but by her own children, who could, at 
the demand of pride or interest, brave her thunders with as cool 
blood as the unbelievers of our own day. Her real grandeur, her 
real force, her real victory in the Middle Ages was not that she was 
powerful and rich, that she was loved and protected by princes, 
but that she was Frex. She was free with the general liberty as 
then understood and practised—with that which belonged to all 
corporations and proprietors, and freer than any one else because 
she was at once the largest corporation and the largest proprietor 
in Europe. This liberty, always the surest guaranty of her majes- 
ty, her fecundity, her duration, the first condition of her life, was 
more fully possessed by her then than at any previous epoch, or 
than it has been since, unless in those few states which have eman- 
cipated liberty from all superannuated shackles. As the rights and 
destinies of the Church and those of the soul are identical, never 
was the soul freer than then to do good, to give itself to God, and 
to immolate itself for mankind. Hence those miracles of self- 
devotion, charity, and sanctity, which charm and dazzle us. 

“But it would be a complete and inexcusable error to represent 
that liberty as universal and uncontested. It subsisted and tri- 
umphed only in the midst of storms. It had to be unceasingly 
struggled for, and wrested from the grasp of laical rivalries and pre- 
tensions,—from the domination of temporal interests. It was, 
moreover, happily and usefully restrained, as Father Lacordaire has 
said, ‘by the civil liberty which prevented it from becoming a 
dominating theocracy.’ It must, therefore, be admitted that the 
Church had never and nowhere an absolute and permanent suprem- 
acy; that never and nowhere did she see all her adversaries annihi- 
lated or bound in chains at her feet ; and “seam in that was the 
pledge of her long and glorious influence, her continued ascenden- 
cy, and her blessed action on souls and legislation. Always is it 
necessary for her to resist, and to reyouth herself by effort. So 
long as the true Middle Ages remained, so long the Church ceased 
not for a single day to struggle. She conquered much oftener than 
she was checked; she never underwent a complete defeat, but 
never any more was she able to sleep in the pride of a triumph, or 
in the enervating peace of a dictatorship. 

“ Nothing then is more false or puerile than the strange preten- 
sion of certain late-comers of the Catholic Revival to present us the 
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Middle Ages as an epoch in which the Church was always victo- 
rious, always protected, or as a ‘promised land flowing with milk 
and honey,’ governed by kings and nobles piously kneeling before 
the priest, cultivated by a happy people, silent and docile, quietly 
extended under the shepherd’s crook in the double shade of the 
throne and the altar, both of which were inviolably respected. Far 
from it. Never were there more passions, more disorders, more 
wars, more revolts; but, on the other hand, never were there more 
virtues, more generous efforts in the service of good. All was war, 
danger, storm in Church and state; but at the same time all was 
strong, robust, energetic: all bore the imprint of life and struggle. 
On the one hand was faith, sincere faith, childlike, simple, vigor- 
ous, without hypocrisy as without insolence, without narrowness as 
without servility, giving daily the imposing spectacle of force in 
humility ; on the other, militant and virile institutions, which by 
the side of a thousand defects had the admirable virtue of creating 
men, not pious lackeys or eunuchs, and which condemned all those 
men to action, to sacrifice, to continual effort. Strong natures every- 
where vigorously nourished, nowhere stifled, deadened, or disdained, 
found there easily and simply their place. Feeble natures with relax- 
ed fibres were there subjected to the regimen best fitted to give them 
sap and tone. We see not there honest folk resting on a master 
the care of defending them by gagging or binding their adversaries. 
We see not Christians like good little lambs devoutly bleating in 
the midst of wolves, or taking courage only between the legs of the 
shepherd. We see them, on the contrary, as athletes, as soldiers, 
engaged each day in fighting for all that is sacred: in a word, as 
men armed with the most robust personality and an unshackled 
and inexhaustible individual energy. 

“If therefore the Middle Ages deserve admiration, it is precisely 
for reasons which would lead their recent panegyrists to condemn 
them if they knew better what their misapplied enthusiasm boasts. 

“To those who decry them, I admit those ages must appear 
frightful in the eyes of those who are smitten, before all things, with 
a love of order and discipline, only let it be granted that their cour- 
age and virtues were heroic. I admit that violence was then almost 
continual, superstition not unfrequently ridiculous, ignorance quite 
too general, and iniquity not seldom suffered to go unpunished, only 
it must be conceded to me that never has the world seen the con- 
sciousness of human dignity more vividly or more deeply impressed 
upon the human heart, or seen reign with less opposition the first 
of all forces, the only really respectable force, the force of soul.” — 
Introduction, pp. ecxli—ccliii. 


The extracts we have made, and indeed the whole work, 
cannot fail to prove that the author loves and admires the 
strong, the masculine, the energetic, and the heroic virtues, 
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and that he has a great contempt for those weak and pusillan- 
imous, tame and servile characters formed in our age of re- 
laxed fibre and moral cowardice. Indeed, his contempt for 
the weak and cowardly, his admiration of the strong and 
heroic, and his ardent love and untiring defence of liberty, 
moral, intellectual, political, and religious, have availed him 
the accusation of rationalism and naturalism from some of 
the meticulous theologians of his country. This need not 
surprise us, for in France as well as elsewhere there are 
men calling themselves theologians, who the moment they 
hear one mention nature without asserting its corruption, 
reason without proclaiming its impotence, or liberty with- 
out anathematizing it, immediately suspect his orthodoxy, 
‘and judge it their duty to decry him as dangerous, and to 
put the faithful on their guard against him. For them na- 
ture is totally corrupt, reason is a false and illusory light, 
liberty is a temptation and a snare. How, they ask, can he 
who recognizes nature acknowledge grace? he who respects 
reason believe in revelation? or he who loves and defends 
liberty respect and obey authority? We would treat these 
men with tenderness and consideration, but we must tell 
them that they are among the worst enemies religion has 
or can have in our age, for they confirm the unfounded 
charge so persistently urged against the Church, that she is 
opposed to nature, contrary to reason, and hostile to liberty. 
They render well-nigh ineffectual all efforts to refute this 
charge, and alienate millions from the Catholic communion. 
They know not what they do. They are so afraid of error 
that they dare not suffer even the truth to speak. They 
tremble whenever they hear a free, bold, manly thought 
uttered, lest it shiver to atoms the very Rock on which the 
Church is founded. It is precisely to silence these Jansen- 
izing theologians and mole-eyed critics, who detect natural- 
ism and rationalism in that splendid and really erudite work, 
The Church and the Empire in the Fourth Century, by the 
illustrious Prince de Broglie, and to answer once for all 
the objection that religion is repugnant to nature, contrary 
to reason, and hostile to liberty, or that it delights in tame 
and servile, timid and imbecile characters, opposes the free 
development and exercise of reason, and condemns the 
strong, the energetic, and the heroic virtues, that the author 
has written the very work before us, which proves, beyond 
the possibility of cavil even, from the sayings and doings, 
the “—— and examples of the old monks and of the great 
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Popes and Prelates formed under the austere discipline of 
the monastery, that the precise contrary is the fact. 

The illustrious author has, most certainly, a deep sense 
of the dignity of human nature, and a profound respect for 
human reason. He believes God made man a rational soul, 
and that reason is in all men a living and ever-present witness 
for truth and justice. He loves and defends liberty as a great 

ood both to the Church and to society. But the liberty he 
Scan and defends stands opposed to despotism and slavery, 
not to authority and obedience. He believes that in order 
to attain to robust and heroic Christian virtue, a robust and 
vigorous nature, improved by a strong and masculine cul- 
ture, is necessary ; but he does not believe that any Chris- 
tian virtue is attainable without the supernatural and super- 
naturalizing assistance of grace. He needs no one to remind 
him that Christianity is a divine, a supernatural religion, 
and that in the monastic life and discipline there was al- 
ways something more than natural light and strength. He 
holds that in the heroic virtues of the monk or of the saint 
there is always a large and vigorous nature, but a nature 
purified, invigorated, informed by supernatural grace—al- 
ways a sound and ee reason, but a reason pro- 
vided with a higher and a broader field of operation by su- 
pernatural revelation. Here is no rationalism or natural- 
ism in any objectionable sense. 

The great saints of the Church or of the monastery have 
always been the great men, the master minds of their age. 
St. Athanasius, St. Basil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Am- 
brose, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, St. Leo L, St. Gregory 
the Great, St. Gregory VII, St. Anselm, St. Bernard, St. 
Thomas, stood out from their contemporaries by their ro- 
bust and vigorous natures, their natural endowments, their 
strength of reason and will, their learning, their intelligence, 
their science, their activity, and their noble and generous 
sentiments. They could not have been what they were 
without grace, and yet not grace, in the ordinary provi- 
dence of God, would have made them what they were, had 
it not found in them a rich and cultivated nature on which 
to operate. This is what comes out from the history of the 
Monastic Orders and the Lives of the Saints. Grace sup- 
poses nature; it neither creates it nor supersedes it. It ex- 
alts and purifies it morally, but it operates on it, with it, 
and through it, without altering it physically. The freer, 
richer, nobler the*nature, the higher, solider, and more 
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generous its cultivation, the stronger, the more energetic 
will be the Christian virtues, when once grace has con- 
verted and elevated the soul to God. In ages or nations 
where nature retains her vigor, and there is practised a ro- 
bust and manly discipline, you have great saints, but in 
ages and nations that se lost their vigor, in which nature 
has become weak and effeminate, education is low, narrow, 
and superficial, the mind is frittered away on mere techni- 
calities, and the heart is wasted on mere frivolities, you 
have, except by a miracle of divine grace, few saints, and 
no great saints. 

From this it is easy to deduce a lesson of great practical 
importance in our own times, and in our own country. Pe- 
lagians, in reality, deny the Divinity of our Lord, Jansenists 
deny his Humanity, Nestorians deny the union of the Di- 
vine and Human natures in the unity of the one Divine Per- 
son. These three heresies are rife in our day, and even 
among men who would be astonished to hear their ortho- 
doxy called in question. The Theandric life of our Lord is 
the source and model of all Christian life. He was perfect 
God and perfect man, and from him proceeds a Divine. 


human life, which all who would be united to him by a 
real union must live. The perfect type of the Christian life 


is the life of perfect God and perfect man united in one in- 
dissoluble life. To our life in Christ the Divine and the 
human, the natural and the supernatural are alike essen- 
tial. The rationalist who would let go the supernatural and 
live only the natural loses the Christian, and so does the 
supernaturalist who would let g° the natural and live only 
the supernatural. They who, though recognizing both, yet 
dissolve them, separate them, and bring them not into liv- 
ing union, equally lose the Christian life. Always, then, is 
it necessary to seek the union of the two, and to perfect each 
in harmony with the other, which, expressed in plain lan- 
guage, means in practice the union of natural a spiritual 
iscipline and culture. 

Now the lesson we deduce is that where the two are dis- 
united, or either is neglected, both suffer. In what we call 
the barbarous ages, or the earlier half of the Middle Ages, 
the great defect was the want of a proper natural culture. 
In the conquering tribes nature was strong, fresh, vigorous, 
but rude, violent; while in the conquered populations 
subjected for ages to the despotism of the Czsars, or 
to the tyranny of masters, it was weak, effeminate, effete, 
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addicted to low vices, and incapable alike of great crimes 
or of great virtues. The spiritual society directed su- 
perhuman energies to supply the existing defects in the 
natural order, and to place natural discipline and culture in 
harmony with the spiritual, which it labored still more as- 
siduously to promote. But in the latter half of the Middle 
Ages there began to be a triumph of the laical spirit, and 
the natural enlture, by the sixteenth century, was sundered 
from the spiritual. In our age, the defect is in the almost 
total neglect of spiritual culture and discipline, and the ex- 
clusive Seven to the natural. The effect is the loss not 
only of the supernatural virtues without which the rewards 
of heaven cannot be secured, but also the loss of the natural 
virtues without which it is impossible to maintain even nat- 
ural society. 

Our age wants manliness, earnestness, robustness, energy. 
There is a terrible lack of moral courage, devotion to prin- 
ciple, power of sacrifice. Men are afraid to suffer for truth 
or justice, and proceed as if the loss of social position, money, 

lace, or reputation were complete ruin, the en of all good. 


e shrink from physical Te revolt at the thought of in- 
flicting it even on criminals, and are shocked at the morti- 
fications practised by the saints. We turn away with hor- 


ror, perhaps we should say with loathing and disgust, from 
the austerities of a St. Francis of Assisium, a St. Catharine 
of Sienna, a St. Rose of Lima. The ordinary discipline of the 
monastery, so necessary in the warfare against the flesh, and 
without which it is in vain to expect a victory over the pas- 
sions and the senses, is repulsive to our feelings, shocks our 
nerves, and excites our bitter resentment against the Church 
that exacts or that even tolerates it. We cherish the body, 
and feel that when that is provided for it is enough,—the soul, 
if soul there be, may shift for itself. Hence our age has no 
appreciation of moral heroism. Moral principle is resolved 
into simple utility or bald expediency. The professed fol- 
lowers of Him who went about doing good, when he had 
not where to lay his head, who to redeem the poor made 
himself poor, to ransom the slave made himself a slave, and 
to save the dying and give life to the dead died himself on 
the cross, are satisfied with mere external decency, or a few 
outward observances, and are the first to damp the courage, 
to cool the zeal of the young athlete aspiring to wrestle 
manfully for his Lord against the powers of darkness. 

We see but too clearly in our own country, if country we 
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still have, the sad consequences, even in the temporal order, 
of this fatal neglect of spiritual discipline and culture. The 
grest majority of the American people have from the first 

iscarded the religion of sacrifice, rejected the “ errors and 
superstitions of Rome,” and devised for themselves an easy 
sort of religion, which they could put on and off with their 
go-to-meeting dress, and which imposed upon them no dis- 
agreeable duty, no painful self-denial. For their religion 
they have had an open field and fair play. They have had all 
the civil and political freedom they could ask, a territory of 
almost boundless extent, embracing almost every variety of 
soil, climate, and production, and a material growth and 
prosperity unexampled in the world’s history. Yet what are 
we now in our first hour of serious trial? The land swarms 
with traitors, the Union is rent asunder, the flag of the re- 
public is insulted, our arsenals are seized, our fortresses are 
taken without resistance, the Federal laws are trampled un- 
der foot, and our very existence as a nation is gravely men- 
aced. We have looked in vain for the public virtue, the pub- 
lic spirit, or the manliness necessary to make even a stand 
for public authority. We find ourselves without loyalty, 
without patriotism, without principle, without national life. 
We have, by our easy-going religion, our ultra democracy, 
our worship of the mob, and our devotion to material goods, 
undermined the individual, undermined the family, dis- 
carded the household virtues, destroyed the homestead, and 
trusted to interest, pride, passion, commerce and manufac- 
tures, railways and lightning telegraphs, and we now find 
that we have undermined public virtue and society itself. 
Our whole system has collapsed, and the republic is falling 
to pieces from its own rottenness. We are paralyzed by cot- 
ton and negroes at the South, and by trade and demagogues 
at the North. The Union is to be destroyed, and a great 
nation is to be broken into fragments and to become a by- 
word in all the earth, in a time of profound peace, in the 
hour of unexampled material prosperity, and without any 
external enemy or any external cause. Is there in this no in- 
structive commentary on the system we have pursued, and 
on our neglect of moral culture and religious discipline ? 

In vain do we look to the government or to our public 
men for relief. The government and our public men have 
been accomplices in the social crimes committed. For three 
years, at least, the government has conspired against itself, 
and labored assiduously for its own destruction. Congress 
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for the same period has been intent chiefly on corrupting 
itself and plundering the country, and even the judiciary 
has lent itself to a political faction. Scarcely a man acts 
under a sense of individual and personal responsibility, and 
no party dares take the responsibility of being loyal to the 
Union, lest it lose all chance of retaining or ef acceding to 
power. It is in vain we appeal to the people, for the peo- 
ple have chosen the very men who are the organs of the 
evil, and are fitly represented by them. The people are no 
better, and are not one whit more loyal than their represent- 
atives in the Federal government and the several state gov- 
ernments, and the condemnation to lasting disgrace of James 
Buchanan is that he has proved himself no wiser or better 
than the people who elected him. There may be in the 
country individuals who are superior to Mr. Buchanan and 
to the mass of the people, but as they would not be fair 
representatives of the people, universal suffrage can never, 
except by some accident, raise them to power or place. 
The people choose men of their own stamp, and the men 
chosen are always, where universal suffrage has been long 
in operation, a sure index to the real character of the peo- 
ple. The people are responsible for the conduct of their 
representatives, and to be able to choose wiser and better 
men they must be wiser and better themselves. 

It is well known to our Northern and Southern readers that 
we are no friends to slavery in whatever form or guise it nay 
come, and that we are and always have been attached to the 
Union. As long as the flag of the Union floats to the breeze 
we shall be loyal to it, and be ready to fight to the death to 
save its honor. But, though holding secession to be only 
another name for revolution, we cannot hold the South as 
alone responsible for the present deplorable condition of the 
Union. The seceding states have uly carried out the revolu- 


tionary principles embraced by nearly the whole country,— 
principles which have been defended in season and out of 
season by the whole American press, by the Republican 
press no less than by the so-called Demovratic press. The 
New York Tribune, in relation to Federal policy, adopts 


the just motto, No compromise with traitors, and yet it is 
the American organ, or one of the American organs, of the 
revolutionary party of Europe,—of Kossuth, Mazzini, and 
Garibaldi ; ae whenever it finds in the Old World a pop- 
ular or demagogic insurrection or movement against law 
and order, or against existing authorities, it gives it its most 
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hearty sympathy. Nearly the same may be said of the 
whole American press, certainly of every Republican press. 
For these thirty years, revolutionary doctrines, doctrines in- 
compatible with all regular authority, with all loyalty, and 
which render such a crime as treason impossible, have been 
inculcated by all the influential organs of public opinion, 
and the American mind has become thoroughly imbued 
with them. People-king, people-god, the sovereignty of the 
mob, the infallibility of democracy, have become American 
“institutions.” What wonder, then, that the people of the 
South should attempt to carry out against the North the 
rinciples which the whole North avows and insists upon ¢ 
hat wonder that, finding Republicans acceding to power, 
they should ask something more than their word as a guar- 
anty that they will administer the government according to 
the Constitution, and respect the constitutional rights of 
Southern interests? No doubt the Southern doctrine of the 
divine right of slavery is bad, but is the Northern doctrine 
of the divine right of the mob any better? 

The — deplorable state of the Union springs from 
no local cause, and has a deeper origin than the dispute be- 
tween the North and the South about negro slavery. That 
dispute is but an incident. The cause is in the moral and 


political corruption of the American people, whether North 

or South. The Union is threatened by the internal rotten- 

ness of the body politic, not from the simple desire to re- 

tain or to abolish slavery. There is not virtue enough left in 

the people, we fear, to sustain a Federal government. Both 
1 


the head and the heart are corrupt. We have abused our 
Sala and turned the blessings of Heaven into curses. 

'e have turned a deaf ear to the counsels of Divine wis- 
dom, and have made material prosperity our God, and 
ng that grasping selfishness, without intelligence, 
without probity, without public spirit, without patriotism, 
without loyalty, without any of the generous, self-denying 
or heroic virtues would suftice to save the Union and secure 
wise and just government. Here is the fact, disguise it as 
we may. The new President, who we trust will be inau- 
gurated before what we are writing issues from the press, 
is, we believe, an honest man, a man of ability, patriotic, 
and determined to do right, but he is inexperienced, and 
can hardly hope to surround himself with men equal to the 
emergency. He can expect little support from the slave- 
holding states, whether in or out of the Union, and can 
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hardly count on the efficient support of the free states, cor- 
rupted as they are by the corner-grocery democracy, and 
fearful of losing a market for their produce or their manu- 
factures. 

But whatever may be the measures or the temporary 
success of the new administration, we fear the Union is vir- 
tually dissolved, not to be re-formed till after years of con- 
flict and suffering. Our experiment, for the present at least, 
has failed, and as the attempt to repeat it will be made by 
pushing still further the democratic principle which has 
caused its failure, we fear it will turn out to hens failed for 

d. The failure is due neither to Southern slavery nor 
to Northern abolitionism, but to democracy expressed by 
universal suffrage. The present state of the Union proves 
that with universal suffrage as the basis of the political order 
and sectarianism for the religious order, a free government is 
impracticable, becanse there cannot be secured wisdom and 
virtue enough in the people to sustain it, as we have for sev- 
enteen years steadily maintained in the pages of this Review. 
On this point the South is detgor-aiian and politically 
wiser than the North. It separates from the North on this 
very question of universal suffrage, and founds the republic 
on slavery as did pagan Greece and Rome. It fears the 
universal-suffrage of the North, because universal suffrage 
mocks at constitutional rights, and can be stayed by no 
constitutional barriers. It fears not Mr. Lincoln, it fears 
not the Chicago platform; but it fears democracy, real, 
genuine, universal-suffrage democracy, that prevails in the 
free states, and for the first time comes into power in the 
Federal government. Against that democracy the South 
feels it has and can have no guaranty, not even in states’ 
rights, and therefore it secedes. 

This aspect of the question has been overlooked by our 
politicians. The Republican party, as to its avowed policy, 
is in the main constitutional and unobjectionable, but in 
order to rise to power it has been obliged to appeal to the 
most ultra democratic sentiment of the country; it has out- 
bid the so-called Democratic party in its democracy, and 
can continue in power only by exaggerating the popular 
power. Its first serious attempt to be conservative and to 
emancipate itself from the mob, will insure its permanent 
defeat. To remain in power, it must carry into its Federal 

olicy the radical democracy which has already triumphed 
in the free states, and so must any party that henceforth 
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would gain the suffrages of the people of these states. Here 
is the grave evil, which no Best statesmanship can avert. 
We cannot abolish universal suffrage and introduce a re- 
stricted suffrage, because men will not vote to disfranchise 
themselves, and because the general equality or non-dis- 
tinction of classes in the free states deprives us of all intel- 
ligible ground or reason for restricting it. Yet with uni- 
versal suffrage, and without a permanent aristocratic ele- 
ment limiting the democratic element, experience proves 
that a free yet efficient government in either state or nation 
is impracticable. In the seceding states there is an aristo- 
cratic element politically available, and these states are in 
a better condition, so far as the white man is concerned, 
to maintain government, than the great democratic states of 
the North and the North-west. With or without permanent 
secession, it is evident to the clear-sighted statesman that our 
democratic system has virtually exploded, and that ere long 
we shall be forced to resort to a military despotism to save 
us from absolute anarchy. 

Yet we do not absolutely despair of the republic. We 
had hoped that the breaking up of our system could be 
staved off till the influence of religion could be brought 
to bear in creating the virtues and forming the characters 
necessary to save and earry on political society, and thus be 
prevented altogether. In this hope we own we have been 
disappointed. Thns far democracy has had more influence 
in corrupting our Catholic population than Catholicity has 
had in forming the people to sentiments and habits of vir- 
tue. It has come too late to prevent the catastrophe. But 
it is here, and through it there is hope of redemption. We 
have fallen low, but we have not fallen lower than Europe 
was at the overthrow of the Western Roman Empire, and 
the work of redemption and regeneration is not greater or 
more difficult than that which was effected from St. Bene- 
dict to St. Bernard by the old Monks of the West and the 
great Popes and Prelates formed under the austere disci- 
= of the monastery. Our hope is under God in the new 

onks of the West. 

The work necessary to be done cannot be done by states- 
men, for they can operate only with the people as they are, 
the materials existing to their hand. The proper materials 
are wanting. The people themselves are corrupt. We 
must begin at the bottom and provide for the production 
of a higher order of virtue than they now aspire to. There 
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is hope for us only in moral courage, love of truth and jus- 
tice, detachment from the world, self-denial, and the power 
of sacrifice—virtues which can be learned only in the school 
of Christ, and from professors who have themselves acquired 
them, whose own lives prove that they live above the world, 
and have through grace obtained the victory over the pas- 
sions and the senses. Hitherto we have ridiculed such pro- 
fessors, and regarded the school of Christ as the school of 
folly and superstition. The great mass of us will continue 
to do the same for some time to come; but the inevitable 
consequences of our errors now staring us in the face, and 
the chastisements of a wise and good God now beginning 
will ultimately it is to be hoped bring us to our senses. 
The destruction of our commerce and manufactures, the 
decay of our towns and cities, the violence and anarchy, 
the general poverty and untold miseries which are sure to 
follow the breaking up of the Union and our present sys- 
tem of public and private economy, will gradually humble 
our pride, disabuse us of old prejudices, destroy our confi- 
dence in the popular idols we have hitherto worshipped, 
convince us that the Lord God omnipotent reigneth, dispose 
us to listen to the words of truth and wisdom, and to sub- 
mit to the moral and spiritual discipline necessary to pre- 


~ us alike for earth or heaven. e have been ruined 
y our prosperity, and till our material prosperity is clean 
gone we cannot be made to respect and obey religion. Men 
will not, as a general rule, turn to heaven till they begin 
to ans pv of the earth. But when we become deeply im- 


pressed with the instability and transitoriness of all earthly 
goods, we are prepared to have our minds and hearts di- 
rected to those heavenly goods which are unchangeable, un- 
failing, and eternal. 

We see the effects of neglecting spiritual discipline and 
culture; the effects of neglecting natural discipline and cul- 
ture are not quite so bad, but they are bad enough. A 

ious but ignorant people is to be preferred to a highly pol- 
ished and educated people without religion ; but neither is 
what the Christian desires. Where the natural discipline 
and culture are neglected, piety is apt to degenerate into 
mere sensible emotion or outward observance, faith into 
credulity and superstition, and morality into weakness, 
tameness, and servility, as we see in all those countries 
where the secular power will wot suffer the people to be 
educated, and confines the ministers of religion to the ad- 
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ministration of the Sacraments, or where the clergy, through 
indolence, false theories on the subject, or real inability, suf- 
fer the populations to remain age after age in secular igno- 
rance. Those populations are usually found to be tame 
and feeble, wanting in all the strong and masculine vir- 
tues, incapable of resisting the tyrant, or making an effect- 
ive stand either for their rights or their religion. 

Yet let it not be supposed that we are demanding the 
Gentile virtues instead of the Christian. We deny that 
the tame, weak, timid, imbecile, lack-a-daisical character 
has any affinity with the Christian character; we demand, 
after our author, the strong, noble, energetic, masculine, and 
heroic virtues, but these virtues are founded in humility, and 
spring from love. The stoical virtues are built on pride, 
and the Stoic faces danger or scorns praise because he has a 
lofty opinion of himself, and holds that it would be beneath 
him to do otherwise. Yet he has no true moral courage, 
and in the moment of real trial, when a real sacrifice is to 
be made, his heart fails him, and he takes his own life—the 
act of supreme cowardice. He has only his own strength, 
and can go only its length; when that fails him, all fails 
him. Not so with the Christian. His virtues spring not 
from his lofty opinion of himself and confidence in his own 
strength, but from his love of God and forgetfulness of self. 
Of all the forces of nature love is the strongest. We sce it 
in the love of the wife for her husband, of the mother for 
her child, of the lover for the mistress of his heart. It 
pauses before no obstacles, recoils from no dangers, shrinks 
from no suffering, and is invincible and irresistible. No 
man who has never truly loved has any conception of 
human power. 

Now direct the natural power of love to God, exalt, 
purify, and invigorate it by supernatural grace, and you 

ave the love of the saint—a love that overcometh the 
world, and gives to feeble man the strength and energy of 
heaven. Nothing can overcome it. It is proof against all 
trial, and easily triumphs over the wrath of men and the 
rage of hell. It fears only to lose the beloved. Whatever 
is pleasing to the beloved, it is its pleasure to do. The 
more it can do, the more it can suffer for the beloved, the 
greater its joy, and never is its joy more complete than 
when it can make a complete sacrifice of itself to the be- 
loved one. Hence the invincible power and heroic charac- 
ter of all really Christian virtue. Understand now that the 
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Christian sees God, the Beloved, in his neighbor, in his coun- 
try, in the poor, the needy, wherever there is a truth to be 
asserted, a right to be defended, a wrong to be redressed, a 
moral good to be obtained, and you will see wherefore the 
Christian virtues are as necessary and as effectual in mak- 
ing society what it should be, as in endearing us to God, 
and securing us the beatitude of heaven. These virtues we 
as a people have lacked; these virtues the age generally 
has lacked; and these virtues, though they may be -attain- 
ed to by people in the world, yet in the ordinary providence 
of God cannot be diffused and sustained in a nation with- 
out a discipline and culture of which we find the best 
specimens in the monastery. 

But we must bring our remarks to a close. We have 
done very inadequate justice to the masterly volumes before 
us. We have hardly given our readers a taste of the rich 
instruction to be derived from them ; but we trust we shall 
be able to return to them soon. In the mean time we thank 
the author for the portion of the work he has already pub- 
lished, and earnestly pray God that his life may be spared, 
and that he may have the health and strength to complete 
it. It will be a noble monument to his genius and faith, to 
his science and his piety. It will prove that in defending 
the cause of the monks, he has not been defending a “ des- 
perate cause.” 





Art. VI.—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. Negroes and Negro Slavery ; the First an Inferior Race, and the 
Latter its Normal Condition. By J. H. VAN Evriz, M.D. New 
York : Van Evrie, Horton & Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 339. 


Tue design of this book is to prove that negroes are a distinct and 
inferior race, and a race designed by the Creator to be the slaves of 
the white race. Whether the author regards them as human or as 
purely animal, as created with souls and redeemed by our Lord or 
not, we are unable to say. If they are men they are of the same race, 
genus, or species as the whites; if they are not men their nature was 
not assumed by the Word in the womb of the Virgin, and they have no 
direct part or lot in the Redemption, and it would be as absurd to 
preach the Gospel to them as to an ox or a horse, a monkey or an 
orang-outang. Difficulties of this sort, however, weigh not with Dr. 
Evrie, who seems destitute of the slightest belief in Christianity. 
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The theory, however, of the author is the only one on which he can 
justify negro slavery, and we are not surprised that it should find ad- 
vocates among the sciolists who wish to make it appear that slavery is 
a divine institution. It is no part of our present purpose to refute the 
theory, or to examine the alleged scientitic facts which go to prove it. 
These facts, so far as facts they are, admit a different explanation, and 
in no sense warrant the author’s induction. The ancients defined man 
to be a rational animal, and reason taken inthe sense of intellect and 
will, or the faculty of apprehending and acting in reference to moral 
truth or moral obligation, is, to speak scholastically, the differentia or 
characteristic of man. This capacity the negroes have, and there- 
fore they are men, with human reason and human affections. So 
much is certain against all the semidotti or half learned who babble 
nonsense about their being of an inferior race. They are human, and 
therefore are of the same genus and species with white men, whether 
we are able to account for their variations from white men or not. 
Actually inferior as a class to the whites they certainly are, but he 
must know more of history than we do, who can assert that they 
always were or always will be inferior. We have known some white 
men far inferior to some black men we have also known. They are 
capable of intelligence, of intellectual and moral improvement, and 
Senator Mallory gravely informed us that the planters tock care to 
prevent their slaves from learning to read lest they should become 
intelligent, for if they should become intelligent the right to hold 
them in slavery would lapse. Who can say what they would become, 
if proper measures were taken to elevate them, by intellectual, moral, 
and religious discipline to prepare them for freedom? 

We know just now, as an offset to those who denounce slavery as 
malum in se, and in no case excusable, it is fashionable to maintain 
that slavery is a divine institution, and attempt to prove that negroes 
are not human. We defend neither extreme. Religion disapproves 
of slavery, and throws all her influence on the side of its gradual 
and peaceful abolition, but it does not absolutely prohibit it in all 
cases and in all circumstances. It never regards it as the normal 
condition of any portion of the human race, and it never will be so 
regarded by any one who has a Christian conscience. The South 
have no doubt a right to hold their slaves, but at the same time they 
are bound in conscience to treat them with humanity, to respect their 
moral freedom, to respect in their behalf the laws, precepts, and insti- 
tutions of Christianity, and to look to their ultimate elevation to the 
rank of free men, and the final extinction of slavery. But this, polit- 
ically considered, is their business, not ours. 

We would not if we could use the Federal government either to 
abolish slavery where it now has, or to extend it to territory where 
it has not a legal existence. Our observation has satisfied us that 
chattel slavery is an evil, and a greater evil to the slaveholding pop- 
ulation than to the slaves themselves. But at the same time we do 
not believe it the only evil in the country, nor perhaps the greatest 
evil. We are no more satisfied with the constitution of society at 


the North than we are with its constitution at the South. We voted 
at the last election with the Republican party, but not with it as an 
abolition party, and we have no sympathy with that wing of the 
party which hails its success only as a means of abolishing slavery. 
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We voted for it chiefly because we were satisfied that the Democratic 
party was rotten inside and out, as recent developments have proved, 
and because the North had submitted long enough to the disunion 
threats of the South. The real curse of the country is in its secta- 
rianism and its democracy. We believe universal suffrage one of 
the best hits the devil has ever made, and that any people who at- 
tempt to make it the basis of their institutions are sure to go to de- 
struction. We think it a real gain that we have got rid of the name 
democrat, and have got in place a party under another name, and a 
better name. We wish, however, to see the party in place assuming 
the good old name of Federal, as far as the Union is concerned, and 
laboring to restrain as far as possible the democratic tendency in the 
states themselves. 

We have little hope in politics, but we would urge upon the new 
Administration a Union policy, and to cut itself loose from the aboli- 
tion and ultra democratic section of the party that has electedit. We 
care nothing for Chicago platforms or any other platforms except 
the Constitution. We shall deeply regret to see the Administration 
favor slavery, and no less to see it favoring abolitionism. If it is to 
save the country at all, it must do so by planting itself on broad con- 
servative principles, and place the Union, the wise, just, firm, and eco- 


‘nomical administration of the government, above all questions relating 


to slavery either for or against it. Its first step must be to disavow 
in its acts and measures the democracy that is ruining us, to disavow 
the revolutionary doctrines and principles defended by the American 
press generally, to assert the authority of the government, and prove 
that it respects itself and can make itself respected. It must arrest 
the revolution, it must vindicate the insulted flag of the Union, and 
assert the majesty of law. If to do this it must suppress armed 
insurrections and hang traitors, let it do so, or else let it abdicate 
itself. If civil war is the consequence, let civil war come, for civil 
war cannot be worse than no government. Let it be just, let it be 
forbearing, but let it perform its constitutional duty and its whole 
constitutional duty. It must not be frightened by the words ‘ coer- 
cion” and ‘ invasion,” neither of which probably will be necessary if 
the government shows firmness and resolution, and a determination 
to abide by the Constitution. In this way it is perhaps possible to 
arrest the evil; but no measures looking to the protection or aboli- 
tion of slavery, and no policy that turns on the slave question will 
save us from utter ruin. 

That the Administration will be able to carry out the policy we 
suggest, we think extremely doubtful, because we fear that there is 
neither wisdom nor virtue enough in the American people to sus- 
tain it. We know not where the elements of. a true and sound Fed- 
eral party are to be found. They are in a minority at the North, 
and a minority at the South, and we fear so in the great Central and 
Western states. Democracy has perverted the whole American 
mind and heart, and we hardly know a single state, with the ex- 
ception of the state of New Jersey, in which the mob is not su- 
preme. Yet we may take too gloomy a view, and there may yet re- 
main amongst us something of our old traditionary respect for law, 
and something of the patriotism and good sense that won our inde- 
pendence and formed the Federal Constitution. Time will soon show, 
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for events travel fast. The new Administration has a difficult task 
before it, and we dare hardly hope for its success. But let it do its 
duty, and leave the result to Providence. 


2. Charity and Truth ; or, Catholics not Uncharitable in Saying that 
None can be Saved out of the Catholic Church. By Rev. Dr. 
Epwarp HAwArpeEN. Philadelphia: Cunningham. 1860. 12mo. 


pp- 263 


Tuis we believe is the first American edition of a very able work 
by an English Catholic divine of the last century, proving that there 
is no lack of charity in maintaining that there is no salvation out of 
the Catholic Church. The question is treated with great fairness 
and candor, with learning and ability, and we must add that in our 
judgment the author’s argument proves even more than he pretends. 
The author lays down the doctrine that ‘it is the general rule that 
there is no salvation out of the Catholic communion,” but not the 
universal rule. He admits exceptions, and allows that some may be 
saved although not in that communion. We do not understand these 
exceptions, and the authorities the author cites prove, if any thing, that 
the rule is universal. To suppose that the rule admits any exception, 
is, in our judgment, either to quibble on the expression, in the Catholic 
Church, or to make the whole Catholic religion a mere sham. We 
know very well that a man is never to blame for not doing what it is 
impossible for him to do, and that invincible ignorance excuses one 
of sin in that thing whereof he is invincibly ignorant; but that is 
something very different from saying a man can be saved without 
being a Catholic or having and conforming to the Catholic faith. 

There is but one religion, there never has been, and there never will 
be but one religion, and that is the Catholic or Christian religion ; 
there never was, there is, and there never will be but one way of sal- 
vation, and that is through union by faith and love with the Word 
made flesh. Either this is true, or the Catholic Church is no better 
than Episcopalianism or any other ism. There is and can be but one 
right way, and out of that right way there is no Christ, no Saviour, 
no salvation. If we have ever understood any thing of Catholicity, 
there is no Christianity distinguishable from the Catholic Church or 
communion. Christianity is not a naked idea, an abstract doctrine, 
but is the living truth concreted in the Church, and making the 
Church not a mere aggregation or organization, but a living organism, 
and to be saved by it we must be assimilated to this organism as the 
material particles are assimilate d to the organism we call our body. 
Christianity is concreted in the Church, and in the Church and the 
Church only is the principle of life and salvation, and therefore the 
Church and the Church only is the medium of our real though mystic 
union with Christ our life. To say then that there are exceptions 
and some can be saved out of the Church, would be to say no less 
than that there are exceptions to salvation by Christ our Lord, and 
giving the lie to the Apostle when he says there is none other name 
given under heaven among men whereby we can be saved. If a single 
soul can get to heaven without the Catholic Church, it can get there 
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without Christ, and the Incarnation is not necessary in the economy 
of salvation. 

It is time that Catholics at least should stop treating Catholicity 
as a sect, or as one religion among many. If we believe in religion 
at all as taught us by the Church, we must believe that Christianity 
is the only religion, and Catholicity the only Christianity. No excep- 
tion is admissible or possible. He that has not the Church for his 
mother cannot have God for his father; all that were out of the ark 
perished in the deluge. We have learned no other Catholicity, and 
we could accept no other without stultifying our common sense. The 
exceptions then that Dr. Hawarden contends for, if admissible, are 
and can be no real exceptions, exceptions only in appearance, mere- 
ly technical exceptions, or exceptions made such by our inaccurate 
definitions. We say not that all who appear to us to be in heretical 
or schismatical associations will be damned, but if not, it is because 
they in reality belong to the Catholic communion, or will be brought 
into that communion before they die. How many such there are, or 
whether there are any such, it is not for us to judge; but this much 
wé will say, that all who remain in those associations from indiffer- 
ence to truth, from hatred or prejudice against the Spouse of Christ, 
or by a false persuasion that they can be saved out of the Catholic 
communion, are not united to Christ by faith and love, and have no 
ground of hope. , 

There is no lack of charity in this. We have not made the law, 
and we can see no lack of charity in telling any one, if you obey 
not the law, the law will not approve, but condemn you. The lack of 
charity would be in leaving people to believe the contrary, in making 
no efforts to undeceive them, in doing and saying nothing to bring 
them into the way of salvation. The weakness of many Catholics, 
or their false liberality which makes them refrain from asserting the 
plain truth, is most deplorable, dishonorable to God, and fatal to im- 
mortal souls redeemed with the precious blood of our Lord. On 
this branch of the subject, the main topic of the book, Dr. Hawarden 
is able and conclusive, and his work may be read with profit. 

What we have complained of in too many of our Catholic con- 
troversialists is not their rigid adherence to Catholic dogma, nor 
their uncompromising assertion of no salvation out of the Catholic 
communion, but their neglect to master the errors they undertake to 
refute, and to distinguish in them the truth for the sake of which 
they are embraced, and to explain.to their adherents how they can 
hold the truth without the falsehood mixed up with it. We complain 
that they are frequently unjust to those outside, and proceed against 
them precisely as if they held the error for the sake of the false- 
hood, not for the sake of the truth they mix up with it, and condemn 
in good set phrase, when they should explain. Catholicity em- 
braces all truth, has a right to claim all truth, all truth in its unity 
and integrity, and has no need to deny that those out of her com- 
munion have many fragments of truth. They have no truth which 
she has not, no truth that makes any thing against her, but yet they 
are not wholly destitute of truth, nor wholly destitute of the love of 
truth. Instead of beginning by denouncing them, and holding up 
their errors before them, we should direct their attention specially to 
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the truth they retain, and aid them to separate it from the error they 
mix up with it. This were real charity. 


3. Rosemary ; or, Life in Death. By J. Vincent Huntineton. Il- 
lustrated by Geo. G. White. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 
186l. 12mo. pp. 522. 


WE are pleased to learn that this work of rare excellence has 
reached in a very brief period a second edition, notwithstanding the 
state of the nation and of the business world. It proves that the 
work has uncommon merit, and justifies the judgment we expressed 
of it when noticing the first edition. Popular literature to be suc- 
cessful must be national in spirit and tone, must express the peculiar 
modes of thought and feeling of the people, so to speak, the idio- 
syncrasies of the national life. This is exceedingly difficult in the 
case of a Catholic author in this country. No foreigner can do it; and 
no native can do it, because his Catholicity separates his life to « 
great extent from American habits and feelings, and his American 
nationality separates him from the mass of his Catholic brethren, who 
necessarily retain the nativnality of the countries from which they 
have sprung. It will be a long time, therefore, before a Catholie 
literary man, whatever his merits, can expect a distinguished liter- 
ary success in these—shall we say it?—United States. This im- 
plies no blame to any party, but is an inevitable consequence of the 
present state of the Catholic population and of the country. 

Dr. Huntington in the work before us—which the unfavorable 
reports of his health make us fear wil! be his last work—has done all 
that man can do to surmount the difficulties of his position, and to 
touch the hearts of the public he addresses. His good characters 
are with scarcely an exception foreigners, French or Irish, or their 
children, and all the villains and rascals are his own countrymen. He 
celebrates no virtue not of Celtic or Gallic origin, and finds real vice, 
crime, and iniquity only in those like him and us of Yankee origin. 
This as it does not disturb us, ought to please our English-speaking 
Catholic public. It offends not our patriotism, and should gratify 
theirs. Moreover it should please all classes by its gorgeous descrip- 
tions of the princely wealth, aristocratic splendor, and unbounded 
luxury of our New York mercantile and fashionable community ; 
while it carries along with it an admirable moral, and to those who 
reflect discloses the secret of the present deplorable condition of 
American politics and of American society. There is more in the 
book than the superficial reader is likely to discover, and to those 
who know how to read it, it is instructive, and as edifying as amus- 
ing. We again heartily commend it to the reading public. 


4. Memoirs of the Right Reverend Simon William Gabriel Bruté, 
D.D., First Bishop of Vincennes; with Sketches describing his Rec- 
ollections of Scenes connected with the French Revolution, and Ex- 
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tracts from his Journal. By James Rooseve.t Battery, D.D., 
Bishop of Newark. New York: Sadlier & Co. 1861. 12mo. 


pp- 223. 


Bisnop Brute will live forever in the memory of the Church in 
the United States, and may always be pointed to as proving the debt 
of gratitude due from us to foreign-born and educated priests. Few 
men have rendered more important services to religion in our coun- 
try. The Memoirs are little more than a sketch of his life and 
labors, but they will be read with interest. We say no more of the 
work at present, for we wish to make it the occasion ef some remarks 
on the early history of Catholicity in the United States, and of the 
labors of the holy missionary priests and bishops which have pre- 
pared the way for our present prosperous condition. 


5. Immacolata, the Convent Flower. A Catholic Tale. London: 
Catholic Publishing and Bookselling Company. 1860. 16mo. pp. 
262. : 


Tuts is a very edifying and interesting religious story, written 
with much feeling, and has the air of being a true relation, under 
feigned names, of the author’s own experience. The heroine of the 
story by her prayers and good example makes converts of all with 
whom she comes into relation, thus proving that the edifying life of a 
Catholic is the strongest argument in favor of his religion. Mere 
reasoning may convince, but it can never make a convert, for con- 
version is the work of grace; but the heart of the unbeliever when 
touched by the purity and beauty of the Catholic life, is in the best 
possible disposition for the reception of this grace. We are not all 
expected to be heroes or heroines, but we might all learn from the 
example of Immacolata, to exert a bene ficial influence on those 
around us. 


6. Memorials of the Blessed: a Series of Short Lives of the Saints. 
ay Cuarces B. Farrpanks, Acolyte of the Holy Roman Church. 
Permissu Superiorum. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 1860. 12mo. 


pp. 303. 


Mr. FAIRBANKS wrote these Memorials of the Blessed for the col- 
umns of the Boston Pilot, with which he was connected for some time. 
They are now republished in a handsome volume, preceded by a 
short sketch of the author. They are piously and carefully written, 
and well deserve to be collected into a more permanent form than 
the columns of a newspaper. The death of Mr. Fairbanks, which 
occurred in Paris in 1859, deprived the Catholic literature of this 
country of one who had already attained considerable excellence and 
given promise of becoming one of its brightest ornaments. 
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7. The Two Bishops. A Tale of the Nineteenth Century. London: 
Catholic Publishing and Bookselling Company. 1360.  1l6mo. 
pp. 136. 


THE Two Bishops is written in an easy and practised style, and 
marks sincerity and earnestness. As a story, however, it has not 
great merit; no interest is created in the characters. A Catholic 
rejoices at the conversions, but it is from a general motive of charity, 
not any affection for the individuals themselves. The author is capa- 
ble of much more than he has here done. 


8. An Exposition of the Epistles of St. Paw. and of the Catholic Epis- 
tles ; consisting of an Introduction to each Epistle. an Analysis of 
each Chapter, a Paraphrase of the Sacred Text, and a Commen- 
tary, embracing Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Dogmatical, in- 
terspersed with Moral Reflections. By the Right Rev. Joun 
MacEvIi.ty, D.D., Bishop of Galway. Second edition, enlarged. 
Dublin: James Duffy. 1860. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Tuts is the second edition slightly enlarged of a work published in 
1856, whilst its author was President of St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam, and 
is the condensation of lectures delivered by Dr. MacEvilly when Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Scripture. We hail with pleasure every work of Bibli- 
cal commentary which issues from the Catholic press; for we English- 
speaking Catholics are shockingly poor in this department of literature. 
This triple exposition is one of the most convenient forms in which the 
commentaries can be used in seminaries, as is proved by the great use 
made of Picquigny’s similar exposition, from which the plan as well 
asa great portion of the substance of the present work is taken. The 
text of the Epistles is taken from Coyne’s edition of 1829, which is 
followed throughout with but a few trifling exceptions. The author 
refers us to three places in which he has noticed or corrected its de- 
viation from the Latin Vulgate: 1 Cor. vii. 7, xiv. 4, and 1 Tim. vi. 6. 
In the first of these passages our revised version reads, J would all 
men were even as myself, following the Greek. Dr. MacEvilly has, J 
would that all you were as myself, after the Vulgate. In the second 
instance, the author says in a note, ‘ edifieth the Church. The Vul- 
gate has ecclesiam Dei edificat, edifies the Church of God. How the 
words ‘of God’ came to be omitted in our English Catholic ver- 
sion is not clearly seen.” It is much more difficult to see how they 
came to be adopted in the Latin Vulgate: we have not found them in 
any English version from that of 1526 down to the present time, and 
they are also wanting in the Greek version. The third text to which the 
author calls attention is, But godliness with sufficiency is great gain, 
where the word sufficiency is substituted for contentment, without im- 
proving either the style or the sense. Contentment is the proper 
translation here of the Greek adtagKeia, which the Latin translation 
rendered sufficientia for want of a better term. If the author had 
wished to improve the usually received version, there was ample room 
for him to do so, but in the few instances where he has attempted it, 
we do not see as he has succeeded. These are very small matters it 
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is true, and we should not have mentioned them, had not the author 
seen fit to call attention to them in his preface. 

In the paraphrase and commentary, we find the usual moral and 
dogmatic explanations of the Epistles clearly written, and well con- 
densed. At times the author strikes us as giving an explanation of 
a passage as far from the true meaning of the writer as from the lit- 
eral sense of the words, as in | Cor. xv. 44-51. Aside however from 
these points, with regard to which Dr. MacEvilly’s work still leaves 
something to desire, it is a useful and valuable compend of the com- 
mentaries on the Canonical Epistles. 


9. Notice sur la Collection des Documents relatifs a la Définition du 
Dogme de l’Immaculée Conception de ia Trés-Sainte Vierge, qui 
sont conservés dans la DBasilique de Notre-Dame du Puy. Le Puy: 
M. P. Marchesson. 1860. 8vo. pp. 128. 


On the festival of the Nativity of our Lady, 1860, was consecrated 
at Puy-en-Velay (Haute-Loire), in France, the statue of the Mother 
of God, called Notre-Dame de France. The statue, cast from the 
cannons of Sebastopol, is nearly eighty feet high, and is placed on 
an immense rock overlooking the city, rising to the height of four 
hundred and twenty-five feet above the lower town. The Bishop of 
Puy at the same time wished to erect another monument to the honor 
of the Immaculate Virgin—a complete history of the definition of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception. Rev. D. Sire, of the Semi- 
nary of Saint Sulpice, Paris, has been laboring for six years to col- 
lect every thing written on the subject. This Notice contains a list 
of all the papers yet collected, from which the history will be com- 

iled. Any documents on this subject sent to Rev. S. Ferté, of St. 
fary’s College, Baltimore, will be forwarded by him to the com- 
piler in Paris. 


10. A Manual of Roman Chant; Compiled from Authentic Roman 
Sources, for the Use of Ecclesiastical Seminaries, Religious Commu- 
nities, and Churches. By a Priest OF THE CONGREGATION OF 
THE Most Hoty ReperMer. Baltimore: Kelly, Hedian, and 
Piet. 1860. 8vo. pp. 232. 


During the last few years several works treating more or less 
fully of Roman chant have been issued from the American press, but 
none of them are so complete or so clear as this Manual by a Re- 
demptorist Father. The author is, we believe, a doctor in music; at 
any rate, he understands his subject well, and has explained in a 
manner that every one can understand, the nature and the principles 
of the chant of the Church. The Manual contains the entire office 
of the Church, several Masses, and the different hymns of the Roman 
Breviary. We know of no work more suitable as a handbook for 
seminaries where the Gregorian chant is a branch of education, and 
it is a most useful book for the clergy and choir in every church. 
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11. On Charity in Conversation. From the French of Rev. P. Huever, 
Marist. By a Missionary Apostouic. London: Catholic Pub- 
lishing and Bookselling Company. Baltimore: John Murphy & 
Co. 1860. 16mo. pp. 218. 


Very few works intended solely for the moral improvement of 
their readers are written in a style so well adapted to the end in 
view, and with so little tediousness or dryness as this excellent book 
of Father Huguet. Its subject is taken in its broadest sense, so as to 
include all the virtues which enter into our social relations, and to 
treat of all the vices which too often usurp their place. Could it be 
so largely circulated throughout the country that a copy of it should 
be in the hands of every person, it would have the effect of rendering 
society not only more Christian and virtuous, but also more polished, 
more interesting, and more productive of relaxation and pleasure. 
The author had previously published a valuable book on the Art of 
Conversation, which has never, we believe, been translated into Eng- 
lish, but which we recommend to the translator of the present volume, 
who is so competent to render it into good English. 


12. Month of St. Joseph: for the Children of Mary. Extracted from 
the ** Grandeurs de Saint Joseph.” By Rev. Father HuGuet, of 
the Society of Mary, Author of ** The Glories, the Virtues, and 
the Power of St. Joseph.” Philadelphia: Peter F. Cunningham. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 139. 


Tuis is another book by Father Huguet, a writer whom one always 
enjoys reading, and whose piety is cheerful and happy, and based on 
reason and faith, not on mere sentiment. The translator has not 
done his part with any great merit. There are marks of careless- 
ness, such as ‘‘ pious children of Mary, thank Joseph with thy whole 
heart, &c.” (p. 40.) Occasionally, too, French proper names like 
Thébaide (p.78) are used instead of English, and the Premonstrants 
or White Canons he calls the Prémontrés. Still, regarding the publica- 
tion of this book as a sign of the increase of devotion to St. Joseph 
in this country, we sincerely rejoice at its appearance. There is no 
more profitable devotion than the veneration of the husband of the 
Virgin Mary. Ever since the days of St. Theresa, who chose him 
for her special patron and that of her Carmelites, this devotion has 
been on the increase in Europe. In France, the ‘‘Month of St. 
Joseph” is observed in many of the churches in the same manner as 
the ‘* Month of Mary ;” and shrines and pilgrimages in his honor are 
spread over that country. We hope we are not wrong in believing 
that this devotion is increasing here also. There is no subject of 
meditation more consoling, no object of imitation more suitable than 
the life of St. Joseph. What merits could not those persons acquire 
whose days are spent in manual labor like his, if with him for their 
model they sought that interior union with God, which made St. 
Joseph one of the greatest of the Saints, whilst his external actions 
seemed undistinguishable from those of other men ! 
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13. The Vision of Old Andrew, the Weaver. Baltimore: Kelly, 
Hedian, and Piet. 1860. 16mo. 


Tuis is a reprint of an English book, or at least of a book written 
in England. We judge, from various indications in the work itself, 
that the author is a gentleman of education; if so, there is no excuse 
for such words as ‘old gent, seraphims, cherubims, &c.,’’ none of 
which is English. Apart from faults of style, the book is exceed- 
ingly edify.ng, Catholic in its tone, interesting, and at times even 
humorous, as in the game of foot-ball played ‘by the ghosts of the 
damned. 


14. 1. The Pearl of the Chepe; or, the Haberdasher’s Daughter. A 
Tale of Old London.—2. Lady Amabel and the Shepherd Boy ; or, 
the Recluse of Byland Forest.—3. The Little Wanderers. A Swiss 
Tale. By Miss E. M. Stewart. London: Catholic Publishing 
and Bookselling Company. 1860. 16mo. 


THESE little stories are very interestingly told. The heroes all 
live in poverty and a humble station until they reach the romantic 
age of sixteen or eighteen, distinguishing themselves by the exhibi- 
tion of all physical and mental perfections, and then return to the 
rank of their parents from which nurse or uncle had withdrawn them 
from considerations of personal safety. Miss Stewart has consider- 
able ability for the delineation of character, and throws a romantic 
interest around all that she describes, which will make her stories 
great favorites with all who read them. 


15. The Theory of Arithmetic. By a Late Proressor oF §r. 
GREGORY’s COLLEGE, Downsipe. Edited with additions, by one 
of his Pupils. London: Catholie Publishing and Bookselling 
Company. 1860. 16mo. pp. 111. 


Tus little treatise on the philosophy of numbers seems intended 
as a book to prepare candidates for their examination for degrees 
at the London University. Its explanation of the origin of numbers 
is rather ingenious, but possible only on the supposition that men 
originally were irrational creatures. ‘On page 80, treating of stocks, 
the author teils us that if the 3 per cents. are worth 93%, the 34 
per cents must be worth 11434, which would be true enough were 
there nothing to be considered but the income or annual interest ; 
but suppose the government should prefer redeeming its 3} per 
cents. about this time at par, as it retains the option to do? 





16, From Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, London and New York, we 
have received, 1, one of the parts of Cassell’s Illustrated Bible, now in 
course of publication in mimbers, handsomely printed and exten- 
sively illustrated. We cannot, however, recommend any one to buy 
it or to read it, for we hold it to be a false version of the Holy 
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Scriptures, inasmuch as the text is that of the well-known Protes- 
tant translation —2. Cassell’s Illustrated History of England. The 
text by Wm. Howirr. Parts 1X.—XII. It is written in an in- 
teresting style, which together with its illustrations will undoubtedly 
render it a most popular work. We should not regret the exten- 
sive sale it is likely to meet with, had the author written a true his- 
tory and not a mere romance. The stories told on pages 67 and 68 
of Volume II. are so absurd that we only wonder at the fertility of 
the imagination which invented them. The time has passed away 
when it was regarded as in good taste, or necessary for the sale of a 
book, to slander the Church or its members.—3. Cassell’s Popular 
Natural History, by the same publishe rs, is an exceedingly interest- 
ing and well illustrated work. It is written in a language intelligi- 
ble to everybody, being intended to be read by everybody. Tech- 
nical terms are good in their place, but ordinary readers are best 
pleased when they hear a monkey called monkey, and a pig pig. 
The paper, letter-press, and engr aving are all in the best style, and 
are highly creditable to the publishers. 


17. The Atlantic Monthly, devoted to Literature, Arts, and Politics. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


THIS magazine now in its fourth year has sustained throughdut 
the high reputation acquired at its Commencement, and now has a 
fixed character. It is no longer a stranger, but an old friend whom 
we know well enough to judge beforehand pretty nearly what we may 
expect. At its birth almost all the older monthly magazines in the 
United States were just dying out, and it now remains about the only 
monthly American literary periodical. It is beyond all question the 
most interesting and the most ably written, as well as the most 
American that there is; its literary and scientific essays are many 
and valuable; its reviews of books are fair, and though sometimes 
severe, never harshly or unduly so; its stories are lively and enter- 
taining, now humorous, now pathetic, and at times both; and many 
of the best of the smaller pieces of Longfellow and our other poets 
first appear in its pages. We feel an interest iv its success, as the 
only attempt in our country to rival the European magazines which 
have so long been superior to our own. 


18. La Verdad Catilica. Periddico Religioso dedicado 4 Maria San- 
tisima en el Misterio de su Inmaculada Concepcion. Publicado 


con Aprobacion y Censura Eclesidsticas. Habana: Imprenta del 
Tiempo. 1858-1861. Tomos I—VI. 


Tris very excellent periodical published on the first and third 
Sundays of each month deserves the attention of those of our readers 
who understand Spanish, It is earnest and Catholic in its tone, and 
varied and interesting in its matter. Most of the articles are origi- 
nal and written with ability, but there are also translations from the 
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writers of other countries, such as the admirable Conferences of 
Father Felix, the recent work of Father Lacordaire on St. Mary 
Magdalene, &c. A new life has of late years been infused into the 
people of Spain and her colonies, and the increase of the religious’ 
spirit among that people has been far from inconsiderable : these 
causes have produced their natural effect on Spanish Catholic liter- 
ature. Nothing could more aid this movement than a periodical 
like the Verdad Catélica, which aims at applying the doctrines of 
Catholic Truth to the great questions of the day. 


19. The Lamp. An Illustrated Magazine of Instruction and Entertain- 
ment. Edited by JAmMes Burke, A.B., Barrister-at-Law. London : 
Catholic Publishing and Bookselling Company. Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co. 


Tur Lamp is a well illustrated periodical, partaking of the char- 
acter of a newspaper and of a monthly magazine. It is published by 
Murphy & Co., of Baltimore, in monthly parts only. The editor, 
James Burke, Esq., is well known by his different contributions to 
our literature, and he has succeeded in giving the public a very in- 
teresting Catholic magazine. 


20. The Catholic Youth’s Magazine. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
\ 


A very entertaining and instructive little publication for the young 
folk, just suited to their tastes and wants. 


21. Relazione delle Osservazioni fatte in Epagna, durante VU’ Ecclisse 
Totale del 18 Luglio, 1860. Dal P. AnGe Lo Seccut, D.C.D.G., 
Direttore dell’ Osservatorio del Collegio Romano. Roma: Tipo- 
grafia delle Belle Arti. 1860. 8vo. pp. 48. 


FATHER SECCHI was sent by the Papal Government to observe 
the total eclipse in Spain last year; other persons were also there 
from France, England, and Germany, but the results of their observa- 
tions have not yet been sufficiently collated. The Spanish Govern- 
ment and the directors of the Madrid Observatory gave the Jesuit 
Father all the aid he desired, and the circumstances were, on the 
whole, more than usually favorable. While Father Secchi was oc- 
cupied in optical observations, the rest of the party succeeded in 
obtaining five photographs of the total eclipse and fourteen of the 
oe. eclipses of large dimensions. From these observations, 

ather Secchi concludes that the solar diameter is much larger than 
is observed with common instruments; that the protuberances are 
neither lunar mountains nor an optical illusion, but belong to the 
sun itself, and are a part of its atmosphere of a nature analogous to 
our clouds, and that the luminous circle around the sun is really 
formed of the solar atmosphere, as is necessary in order to support 
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the red clouds. The author regrets the want of a previous under- 
standing among the various observer«, and recommends on another 
,occasion a congress of them all both before and after their obser- 
vations. 


22. The New York Tablet. A Family Journal. New York: D. & J. 
Sadlier & Co. 1858-1860. 


Tue publishers have sent us these bound volumes of the Jablet, 
and we have been quite surprised to find what a great amount of in- 
teresting matter is contained in a volume of a weekly newspaper. 
Several books, such as Rosemary, The Confederate Chieftains, The 
Spanish Cavaliers, &c., have been republished from its pages. 
The views of different questions taken by the editor are more inde- 
pendent than is the case with most of our Catholic papers, and they 
seem rather intended to lead than to follow the opinions of its 
readers. Of course, it is an ungrateful task for a journal to oppose 
the prejudices or opinions of its readers, and hence all non-Catholic 
papers follow public opinion and make that the standard of their doc- 
trines. Catholic newspapers are equally in danger of being swayed 
by those whom they seek to instruct, and it requires some moral 
courage, some devotion to truth and principle for the publishers and 
editors of a periodical to continue boldly on in spite of tne oft-recur- 
ring ‘Stop my paper.”” Those editors who write Catholic papers 
with no other motive than the desire to make their living by such an 
occupation, will always fullow the wishes of their readers, but such 
editors are not fit to write ai all, and had much better seek some 
other profession. 





23. The Historical Magazine, and Notes and Queries concerning the 
Antiquities, History. and Biography of America. New York: 
Charles B. Richardson & Co. 1861. 


BesipEs the usual amount of historical matter, the February issue 
of this magazine has a more than usually important bibliographical 
account of the voyages of Columbus. 


24. History of the Bible, for the Use of Schools. Translated and Com- 
iled from the Works of the most celebrated German Writers. By 
ev. ‘THEO. NOETHEN. Albany: Weed, Parsons & Co. 1860. 

12mo. pp. 160. 


CaTHo.ics in New York, as well as elsewhere, have long com- 
plained that unfair and anti-Catholic text-books were used in our 
Common Schools, and have been repeatedly asked to correct them, or 
else write others that should be unobjectionable. Mr. Noethen, of 
Albany, has here undertaken such a work with the intention of hav- 
ing it used as the text-book in Bible History. 
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25. The Spanish Cavaliers. A Tale of the Moorish Wars in Spain. 
Translated from the French. By Mrs. J. SADLIER. New York : 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 12mo. pp. 203. 


TuHosE who object to love stories will be much pleased with the 
Cavaliers. It has no heroine at all, unless it be the wife of an old 
renegade who is married to him long before the story opens. It is 
not, however, any the less interesting for that; in fact, one would 
hardly notice this unusual omission “until after the book was read 
through. 


26. Eulogy on Rev. Dr. Ryder, S. J., delivered before the Philodemic 
Society of Georgetown College, D.C. By James F. Mac aucun. 
Washington: William H. Moore, Printer. 1860. 8vo. pp. 21. 





27. Theses ex Universa Theologia, quas, Preside R. P. Angelo Mat- 
thys, Societatis Jesu, Studiorum Prefecto, et Collegii Societatis Jesu 
Lovaniensis Rec tore, defendet, P. Henricus MATAGne, ejusdem So- 
cietatis, Lovanii, in Colle gio Societatis Jesu, die 10 Julit, 1860, hora 
nona ante, et terlia post meridiem. 8vo. pp. 23. 


28. A Treatise on Catechism. Translated from the French of Rev. 
Mr. Hamon, of the Congregation of St. Sulpice, Paris. By Miss 
Mary F. Svowpen, of New Orleans, La. Cincinnati: John P. 
Walsh. 1861. I6mo. pp. 167. 


Tuts is an admirable little treatise on the manner of explaining 
the Catechism, and is very well translated. 


29. Life of Blessed Paul of the Cross, Founder of the Congregation of 
the Clerics of the Most Holy Cross and Passion of Jesus Christ. 
Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 1860, 12mo. pp. 333. 


Tus is a very edifying life of the founder of the Passionists, a 
Congregation first introduced into this country by the late Bishop of 
Pittsburg. 


30. New Lights and True Lights on the Revolution in Italy in 1860. 
By Caserano Sorrentini, Roman Citizen, Apostolic Missionary in 
the United States. Published with the approbation of the Right 
Reverend Bishop of Philadelphia. 1860. 8vo. pp. 32. 


Tuis short pamphlet does not give too favorable an account of 
Italians and their doings in Italy. The author is one who ought to 
know them well, and we are not disposed to question his statements. 
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31. 1. Sermone predicato nella Chiesa di San Carlo, il giorno 16 
Giugno 1860, in Occasione di solenne Triduo, per le Pubbliche Vicende, 
alla L. Vergine sotto el titolo Auxilium Uhristianorum. Da Mon- 
signor G. Breprnt, Arcivescovo di Tebe. Roma: Stabilimento Ti- 
pografico Aurelj & C. 1860. 8vo. pp. 24.—2. Raggionamento dell’ 
Accademico G. Arcivescovo di Tebe, quando nel di 1 d Aprile, 1860, 
solennizzavasi dagli Accademici Tiberini in Roma la dolorosa Me- 
moria della Passione del Nazzareno Signore. Roma: 1860. 8vo. 
pp- 20. 


TueEse two occasional discourses by Archbishop Bedini are marked 
by great beauty of language and oratorical strength. They relate to 
the recent sufferings of the Church in Italy. 


32. The Temporal Sovereignty of the Pope, with Relation to the State of 
Italy ; a Lecture delivered in St. Andrew's Catholic Church, Ottawa ; 
with Additional Facts and Observations. By the Rev. Ain. M.D 
Dawson. London: Catholic Publishing and Bookselling Com- 
pany. 1860. 12mo. pp. 227. 


ANOTHER pamphlet on Italian affairs. The ink that has been con- 
sumed on the Italian question would be sufficient to drown Cavour 
and Garibaldi, and perhaps Victor Emanuel too; and it would no 
doubt appear less difficult to the Red Republican chief to annex the 
rest of Italy than to read all that has been written on that subject dur- 
ing the last year. 


33. Lanigan Testimonial Memoir,in aid of the Funds now being raised 
in Ireland to rescue, by a suitable Monument, the long-neglected Re- 
mains of a great Scholar, Divine, Historian, and Patriot from their 
present ignominious State; inscribed respectfully and gratefully to 
the Memory of the late Dr. Kelly, of Maynooth, Originator of the 
Movement, to Eugene Curry, Esq., M.R.I_A., Professor of Archeol- 
ogy in the Irish Catholic University, and to the Rev. John O’ Han- 
lon, U. C., Hon. Secretaries. By Joun H. Greene, Author of A 
Catechism of Irish Geography.’’ Stereotyped edition. Cincin- 
nati: M. H. Bird, and J. J. Keatinge. 1860. 8vo. pp. 16. 


Tue title sufficiently shows the nature of this Memoir by John 
H. Greene, the profits derived from the sale of which are devot- 
ed by the author to the erection of a suitable monument to the 


memory of his cousin Dr. John Lanigan, a name well known to Irish 
antiquarians. 


34. Le Paradis Terrestre. Par Ferpinanp EEnens. Bruxelles: Chez 
tous les Libraires. 1860. 12mo. pp. 287. 


Tus is an attempt to prove that Christianity is false and impos- 
sible, the devil a myth, and the government of the world by God an 
unfounded assumption. It is as full of blasphemies as might be an- 
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ticipated from its object, and has not even the merit of ability to rec- 
ommend it. 


35. Christ Our Life. The Scriptural Argument for Immortality 
through Christ Alone. By C. ¥. Hupson, Author of * Debt and 
Grace, as Related to the Doctrine of a Future Life.’ Boston: 
John P. Jewett & Company. 1860. 12mo. pp. 160. 


36. A General View of the Rise, Progress, and Corruptions of Chris- 
tianity. By the Most Rev. Rictarp Wnaarery, Archbishop of 
Dublin, With a Sketch of the Life of the Author, and a Catalogue 
of his Writings. New York: William Gowans. 1860. 12mo. 
pp. 288. 


37. The Holy Week; Containing the Offices of Holy Week, from the 
Roman Breviary and Missal, with the Chants in Modern Notation. 
With the approbation of the Most Reverend the Archbishop of 
Baltimore. Baltimore: John Murphy and Co. 1861. 12mo, 
pp. 182. 


Tus book contains the office for Holy Week, with the music ina 
form more convenient than has generally been used. Mr. Murphy has 
also, we believe, published an edition of this book with the Gregorian 
— or square notes, for those who are more accustomed to 
them. 


38. A Manual of the Catholic Religion, for Catechists, Teachers, and 
Self-Instruction. By the Rev. Father F. X. Wenincer, D.D.,, Mis- 
sionary of the Society of Jesus. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & 
Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 410. 


39. Delicias de la Piedad. Tratado sobre el culto de la Santisima 
Virgen, por el M. R. P. VENTURA Dr RAuLica. Traducido por 
R. A. O. Habana. 1860 I6mo. pp. 186. 





